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High-tech sink-or-swim 
warning by Genscher 

There was certainly little encour 
... ' menl to be gained from what ex [ 

SrflnffurtfrAllflClUMHC Who were not Foreign Ol fice stall hi 

•C •' ' sav to the diplomats. 


li 

N ations which failed to keep up the n 
pace in in high-tech development si 
would eventually run the risk of not c 
being able to keep up in any sphere, the 
Bonn Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrich p 
Genscher, has warned. L 

In a speech to the Conlcdcrulion ol \ 
German Employers* Associations an- 
nual meeting, he referred to a “gigantic . 
race” between the United Slates and Ja- ( 
pan towards the high-tech intormalion , 
society. ^ > 

. "Those who fail to keep up the pace. 

• he said, referring to microelectronics 
1 and bioengineering in particular, “will 
mu the risk of eventually being unable 
to keep up in any department.” 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
and Europe as a whole could only in- 
crease prosperity by keeping up with the 
third industrial revolution led by 
I America and Japan. 

I The prospects were not bright at pre- 
tent because Germany was lagging be- 
hind in both new key technologies. 

That was the Pucific challenge that 
everyone must face up to. a challenge 
that couldn’t be met without intellectual 
change. 

Europe, Herr Gcnsehcr suid, still had 
the wherewithal to catch up. It was not a 
mailer of whether it was ublc to take up 
the challenge but of whether it was wil- 
ling to. . 

The Pacific Region: Its Growing Poli- 
tico-Strategic and Economic Importance 
Vk the topic of an event held two days 
Berthe Minister’s Bonn speech. 

Il was held by his planning staff in 
‘conjunction with scientists, business- 
men, bankers and civil servants from 
.other government departments, 
if At first glance il looked as though 
t Genscher’ s instructions had been 

*cted on at surprising speed, but Fa- 
jj reign Office planning staff were proha- 
|i 7 largely responsible for the issue ha- 
I' ^8 been raised when it was. 
r.Tbey will have appreciated in time 
J. tow vital it was and pointed out to Herr 
1 1 Genscher how urgently action was cal- 
li'edfor,. , 

1 The think-in was planned long before 


-ti' — "...-j'j wcij |jiaiMicu lung 

:-,™ s Speech, bui his words of warning to 
: pnjtah employers imbued it with grea* 
i«f importance than would normally 
i^ye been the case. 

' ^ ac *^ ic challenge, one speaker put 
J’ JWs the key question with regard to 
\JS r0p ?* cc 9 n °niic, technical and cullu- 
I: position in tomorrow’s world. 

Anyone who tought in terms of any 
future would have to come to 
P^-^h .this challenge, he felt. But 
| i? e ’ n Europe today did people think 
jj^herihan a day ahead? 


There was certainly little encourage- 
ment to be gained from what experts 
who were not Foreign Office stuff had to 
say to the diplomats. 

"The growing dominance ot the Paci- 
fic basin as a mainstay of the world eco- 
nomy is pushing Europe into an increa- 
singly peripheral position," said n senior 
Common Market official. 

This was a crucial comment in the 
paper given by the chef ol cabinet of 
European Community commissioner 

Wilhelm Hufcrkainp. 

This forecast recurred in one form or 
another in nearly all the speeches delive- 
red. Views differed only on whether the 
situation has to he accepted or could 

still be changed. I 

A minority fell the European coun- 
tries were already too weak to survive | 
competition with the giants of the new | 

growth technologies. I 

They thus advised making do with the 
level ulready reached and shielding Eu- 
rope from the all-powerful competition 
with more or less overt protectionism. 

The majority felt Europe still stood a 
small chance of maybe catching up with 
the leaders by dint or an arduous and 
protracted process of adjustment that 
could lake years. 

Catching up would he a major achie- 
vement; more was out of the question 
inasmuch as “the Pacific region will 
emerge as the dominant economic zone 
in the 21sl century." 

In two to three decades, as the Euro- 
pean Commission in Brussels sees il, the 
region will experience ahove-averugc 
growth in both GNP and per capita ear- 

* 'nie predominance of the Atlantic re- 
5 gion (consisting of Western Europe and 
the eastern seaboard of the United Sta- 

I tes) that has lasted about 200 years will 

come to a partial end. _ 

n So the forecast goes, will its role as 
the prime mover in technological pro- 

II gress and the international economy. 

n Western Europe will probably be har- 
i- der hit by this shift in weight than North 
i- America and the Soviet Union, both or 
l- which arc oriented toward the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

te For them it is a shift in domestic em- 
rr phasis. whereas Europe is hardly in a 
1- position to shift its centre of economic 
(and probably political* gravity from the 
re Atlantic to the Pacific region, 
to Europe can neither oppose nor opt 



Kissinger drops in 


. , .. e*»<* r ntaru state Henrv Kissinger (left) with Chancellor Helmut 

SMSMT—- *0 Hamburg ,o .Hen, ■< == 
Helmut Schmidt’s 65th birthday. 


out of the trend. It is at the mercy of it 
und hus no choice but to face up to il. 

This is not to say that Europe will in 
future be condemned to economic, poli- 
tical and technological insignificance. 

Il is not to say that Europe will hove 
to give up being an area of the world 
with high prosperity in terms of inco- 
mes. leisure, quulily of. social life and 
the environment. 

But experts are expecting Europe s 
share of world GNP to decline, whereas 
other regions will grow relatively more 
iifiluent. 

An end to Euro-centrism is in sight. In 
future Europe will need topny as keen 
attention to the Pacific region as the 
Pacific region has so far paid to Europe. 

The Old World is already no longer 
regarded by many Pacific countries as a 
repository of knowledge and a worth- 
while place to visit. 

A European strategy toward the Paci- 
fic region does not even exist in outline 
yet, it was said in Bonn, but any strategy 
that was drafted would need to include 
education arid social policy. 

It was a matter of basic attitudes to- 
ward change, pf ending hostility toward 
technology, although economic apd in- 
dustrial considerations needed to be gi- 
ven priority. 

They would need to be arrived at and 
endorsed by all EEC member-countries 
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because no one country on its own wus 
strong enough any longer. 

Management, stall and the slate need- 
ed to join forces to make Europe compe- 
titive again, the experts said. 

European workers were still bemused 
by idens of class struggle and would 
have to learn that they could only hold 
their own against extremely disciplined, v 
hard-working and motivated workers .in 
the Pacific region by working, harder.^ 

und boosting productivity. 

This was essential in view of the lower _ I 
wages and staff costs of workers in the W ' 
Pacific region. 

They would' need to abandon their 
tendency to oppose the new technologi- 
es, the Bonn gathering was told, ft was 
regrettable that trade union representa- 
tives were not invited to attend. 

U would have been interesting to sec 
how they reacted to a staement such as 
this: 

"European workers, ' like European 
society as a whole, have felt for too long 
they were living like Alice in Wonder- 
land, .with more and more pay for less 
und less work, the same job in the same 
place and the same manufacturing pro- 
cess for 30 years. ■ ' 

"This paradise of a working world is 
one that people in the Far East have ba- 
nished us from foF good, sad to say.” 

Herr Haferkamp’s chef de cabinet. 
Whose words these were, could hardly 
have made his points more tellingly. 
i * Governments and the international 
community also came in for criticism for 
their “Enormous squandering of resour- 
. ces ” for doling out subsidies and for the 
lack of a forward-looking structural 
* policy.! 1 

Its lack vyas particularly apparent at 
. the European level, not to mention the 
"sorry tale of European particularism.” 

Planning staff al the Bonn Foreign 

] Continued on page 2 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Bonn spells out its policy towards 
southern Africa 


b3Bilk 

Mfc. 


T here is to be no change in Bonn's 
policy toward southern Africa. The 
Cabinet has approved without substan- 
tial amendments a Foreign Office policy 
paper. 

Outlining German policy toward 
South Africa, Namibia and the front-li- 
ne states, it expressly notes that Bonn is 
opposed, without ifs or buts, to the 
South African policy of apartheid. 

Bonn also accuses Pretoria of attemp- 
ting to destabilise the front-line slates 
and insists that, contrary to the South 
African view, the withdrawal of Cuban 
troops from Angola is not part of UN 
Security Council resolution 435 on Na- 
mibia. 

The 32-page policy document is a 
written answer by the Bonn government 
to a question tabled by the SPD in the 
Bundestag. 

It is seen in Bonn as a clear rejection 
of Bavarian bids to force (he Christian 
and Free Democratic coalition to chan- 
ge course on policy toward Africa. 

A particularly striking point is the re- 
fusal to consider reopening the German 
consulate in Windhoek, which was clo- 
sed several years ago. 

“The Federal government has no in- 
tention,'* the paper says, “of opening a 
consulate in Windhoek before establi- 
shing diplomatic ties with the govern- 
ment of an independent Namibia.’* 

This formula must have come us a 
blow to Bavarian Prime Minister Frunz 
Josef Strauss in particular. 

He has written to a group of Germans 
in South-West Africa Saying that reope- 
ning the consulate in Windhoek would 
be one of the forthcoming changes in 

"M? been 1 noted with -interest In 
Bonn that the government hits in some 
respects adopted an even tougher tine 
□ii relations with South Africa than 
Helmut Schmidt's' Social and Free De- 
mocratic coalition did i- 

The paper rules out the imposition of 
economic sanctions on South Africa and 
.the. withdrawal of landing rights in 
Germany for South African Airways 
But Bonn has uttered a barely-veiled 

h^F IT m , a ^’ SQUth African visitors to 
federal Hepuhlic.haveto apply for 

Technology 

Continued from page i . 

Sr 5 »isss: 

SiSSjSfy ' ^nomically alld 

in nAnr.ii.' speech to employers 

}n Bonn 1 has certainty shown that ul ■ 

• i MausNaiorp 


■‘The Federal government legivh," 
the paper says, "111:11 licimun viti/.ciix 
have repeatedly been refused enliv to 
South Africa. 

"As far us it cun tell, refusal has hern 
based primarily 011 actual 01 imagined 
criticism of political and snriul condi- 
tions in South Africa. 

“The applicants affected have been 
mainly representatives of the churches 
and the media. This attitude 011 South 
Africa's pan is a serious strain on bilate- 
ral ties . . . 

“In the circumstances the Federal go- 
vernment must reserve the right to re- 
view its own attitude in the light of futu- 
re South Africun practice." 

Foreign Minister Gen seller's paper as 
adopted by the Bonn Cabinet makes it 
clear the Federal government intends tn 
keep up the cultural agreement with 
South Africa. 

It does so because the agreement ena- 
bled cultural exchange to he extended m 
the non-white population. 

The paper also notes (hat (he Foreign 
Office's special programme for southern 
Africa as introduced in I9KH is intended 
specially to promote measures that be- 
nefit the non-while population of South 
Africa. 

Many Social Democrats and church 
representatives hate called on mmc 
than one occasion for (lie agreement in 
be repealed because it hcnchts ui.iink 
the white population and not the m.imi 1 
ty of South Africans 

This demand is likely to be rciicMied 
m spue of Bonn's Intrsi ulluiul i„-vv- 


r\e-ideologis,iii,„i „| detfl«| iiiieiu 
. aid policy is described In Itunn 
Feorioiiuc Cooper, limn Minkicr Juwn 

■•rnke. ( XU, as a keynote of Ins p.ih 
ey. 

nl'uw ^ M,i<! m An "‘lerucw with 
,! dear difference between his 
policy anil that of fo c itirmcr f ederal 
government. 

10 Proceed witlioiu ■|de*i- 
log ca! blinkers" was must clcarlv .ip p:i . 

£ il J 0 T C,l v°, n * ilh u,un,ric!l wk 

as El Sahador, Nicaragua and Zimhab- 

W". 

In the past there had been a great deal 
0 nonsense ebon, Bonn's dcv'el,,,™™ 
d policy, 11 having been considered he- 

"S ,3 . 1 ' f ° r lnsla ""' lu •>«" eco- 

nomic considerations in mind. 

mu H ' S ™ W wa ' development aid 
of L oi«r 10 l ’ ro,no,e dtv v'opment 

linh'w?th''„ n ri ^ T r,,, * , ' n, had nor «ror 

in pr °' idin * da ' a - 

counted 'for 'ii^y Sland U P and be 

M aware of ,h « «^Slity n |T 



^ iHroK: -c, 

governments had pledfiAr* 1 *** Bonn 
* C ^pMfi-4bn That 


point, given that the gioeiiinieiit's posi 
(uni is I. oils feeble when f.uis ami hgu 
res me examined 

Hui m.ixhe the Imeign Ollne is hu 
ping 1 1 1 ties uf Bonn's South Alma 
polity will accept slim (coinings m flu- 
ecoiuunit and ciilim.il sevtois in letiiin 
loraile.u condemnation of South \ln- 
e.m policies. 

Bonn's xiews are certain!* sii.iipln- 
forw.iul on ilns point "l he Icilei.il go 
veinnieni is stionglv opposed to the sys- 
tem nf .ipiiithcid 111 South Africa." the 
paper says. 

"It is a policy (hat runs cuunlci in 
fundamental concepts of Western «le- 
ninci.icy " 

With .1 barelv -veiled rcleience to its 
critics, the go* eminent lias this to sax on 
whether H01111 ought to cooperate with 
South Afncan Opposition groups micIi 
as the Afiican National ( ongiess 

"lhe bedel at gioeiiinieni leiter.iles 
tli.it it iiiiisideis contacts with all point 
cully and socially iclrvant forces in Sou 
ill Africa paiiiudaiK nnpoit.iiit 

" I lie cniiipieheiisixc me.isines die 
i edei.il pi\ eminent undeil.ikes . are 
based on need ami demand. iciMidless 
ol die piiliiic.il Mews ol die people 
aided " 

Hoini denionstrales tin-, readme-.' toi 
dialogue in Namibia'-, x.ise In I'.ut ol 
the p.ipei Sw.ipo's 1 1.11111 to die sole light 
to lepreseiil die Namibian people r. ie 
|e» led. bill Itunn siiessi-s dial 

"Swapo i-. a , ih< i.illv import ml in-go 
li lting partner within tin- li.imewoi k ol 
endear Mm-, in cam out a-, -.oon .1-- po 


‘No economic 
strings’ to 
aid policy 

in Bonn, aid recipients could expect nei- 
ther significant growth rales nor a field 
to specific aid. 

Hue emphasis in dexelupiiH-rit mil in 
the year ahead would he on Central 
America, although (icrm.m aid went In 
124 countries in all. 

I'-l Salvador was due tn receive aid 
worth DM2$m, while the f ederal go- 
vernment hud given a pointer to policy 
by deciding to name a new ambassador 
to the country. 

1 hat. Herr Wurnku said, did not mean 
Bonn withdrew its demand for breaches 
of human rights tn end in 1:1 Salvador, 
regardless who committed them. 

Effort * to de-ideologist: Bonn's deve- 
lopment aid policy were also apparent 
in connection with Nicaragua, where the 
Federal government hud decided not 10 
recall the German ambassador even 
though “terrible things’' were going on 
there. 

Aid projects In Nicaragua were heing 
continued, hut no new ones were being 
launched, which amounted to a ban 

He hud decided in favour of this ap- 
proach because he was banking on the 
effort* uf the t oniadota group to arrive 
at a modicum of pluralism in Nicaragua. 

Tiie Minister fell Bunn ought not to 
use aid policy for purposes of punish- 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


^,:h.s„ 1 ,,,i, , nplJnnBlb> , htlji- 
Unit, it adds, is Why the Fcdnj 

'“t the dialogue^ 

Neti hei the mention of Swapo 

-IIU'UI iiiiei promt itm hy Bonn of k- 
• uiiiiiN ( mi net I resolution 435 art', 

,v u ' ; ' ,,NWl *r bran/ Jtiscf Strauss's obs 
lions. 

Men Strauss regards Swan 0 mmK se,r “ssured at meetings. He does 
n»i.st oiga, iisaii„n and shares the Sh ' HanHplcHUlft not go into long speeches us he .did in 

M iican ami US view on H„7*o ' j3«nUClMlMU4 ■ his early days as Chancellor. 

indqmlm to Cahine. meeting an.- now more firmly 

wnlulraw .il uf Cuban troops from kv ’ under control and more businesslike, 

bi- ^ /Chancellor Kohl is showing signs of Business representatives paint a simi- 

t hi this point the Federal govemmr L wear and tear after 1 5 months in of- llir P ,cU J™* At ll ]f n ^ sl meellll B 10 e J‘ 

paper *ays: ' fice When he became Chancel lor in Oc- change ideas at the Chancellery, Kohl 

/■'I- «» £ » .6 *• he he af- 

\\i n taw.il ol C uhan poops from, hjj in F - . . . fairs, and the business delegates had the 

him connection with the solution^ But now h,s slaf say he tends to he fceli ^ |h were not ||f 

N.mnbia problem is not part of Swire, moody throughout the week. through 

( mmcil reslut ion 435 or of the plrni When he was Prime Minister of Rhi- But ;it ' the nexl meet i n g several weeks 
soliiiinn. neland- Palatinate, his Monday morning ag0 lhe impression Was for different. 

"h is a demand made by South Afrc. despondency was well known. It was Kohl has summarise d the issues briefly 

and the United Stales in equal raeawt wmelhing he had in common with the aml | cft the elaboration to Lambsdorff, 

,iml that makes it a lact that cannak man in the street. Labour Minister Norbert Bilim arid Fi- 

oxerlnoked even though it may ludt There are good reasons for the wor- nancc Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg. 

, lies: Afterwards the business delegates 

Mm Bonn does lavourthe withdou! | Months of nervous strain over the were able to relate their own problems. 
n| alien I nrce* I rom the region |nasnKJ ^[ 0 missiles deployment decision and They were clearly more satisfied as 
.is Milt ei .m cc ol C uhan troops in Angi unpredictable actions of the peace they relumed to their executive -suites, 
would jeopardise the German priiq movemen t ; The ineeiing was reminiscent of those 

.mu ol Hue non-alignment lor Afrw ^ The tug-of-war with Bavaria’s Prime with former Chancelor Helmut Schmidt, 

ciiuniiiis. Minister. Fran? Josef Sirauss, {CSUk Chancellor Kohl often thinks of 

I Ins aim is reaffirmed in Part3of ft(]0wants morc influence in Bonn; Schmidt. One member of Kohl's stall 

p.ipei . and the Ironi-hne stales mpaJt Thebickerimt over the nomination of > ;l vs that is has become a sort or trauma 

. illa on M.-oopmltMW | ichi|nl von We i /s -[ctcr >h<» Schmidt could he dumped hy his 

I r.k-1 ..I Rcpuh he. 3 CDU - S raih i idale Tor the presi- Puny «l H>c end ol his C'hanccllorship 

1 1 1 1 n expressly includes Mozamlfflf. j.| e j s j LS [ Ur b C( i by the thought that 

and Angola, with Bonn usstiringite _ . . the same could huppen to him. It is less 

-.nil .he i.tli. i, .o il' rc.idincsstopc • The Hick afiinr coupled with the al- |. Kolll has one advantage over 

.1C, regional Ciwpmta «m«iuh e rcs,g„at...n of 1-con.m.tc Sch » j( , t jn , his ncld; ht . is , 101 on , 

South Air, cm attacks on lie W ^Mmtster l ou.il l.amhsdorll and hu , lcadt . r llnd 

„c -i n.', tv is coadcntend g «* nsl Hits would mean lor the coah- i|d(|; , ion , mu| , of |wrly 

•team Chancellor Kohl, remembering 

/•rum HirxhiaM In addition. Chancellor Kohl has Schmidt's fate when the SPD nhundo- 
,[i. .n.shs s AiipcmcMUNSoniw^ made several Mrenmuis visits abroad. ne4 | |,j m at foe parly “missile congress" 

m Ddfiii a -k Bal whu[ shapc j s hc in po| j i jea lly V j n C’olognc, now ntnkes a point of taking 

— fabineicnileagues say lie is steadier and a stronger note of CDU opinion, not in, 

easy thing in a coalition government. 

in , -spouse the view that ^ , lie was dismayed when his influence 

\.I-. food luf < leimuMV was good font' 5Ciimi(lt 10 DOW us head of the pi, rly was not enough to 
ui||i| 1 Ul cvr persuade Richard von Weizsilcker to 

'Neither attitude would succeed. N* i fcmain ilS ,n,,y0r ° f BL ‘ rlin ‘ nslCi ' d wf ' bC " 

, , ,,| been shown bv the cootK 5 UU I 1 I U 111 coming presidential candidate, 

vent-, tn Grenada ihut a country^ Kohl was convinced that his would 

„.i .ihuxe its own sovereign rights^ |a» I\C|rfv TlOSSt hi,vc mude ,he COU unhua,uhle ,n the 

kiinislied F WI *V r Vl31, 1985 Berlin election. 

He l elt MS intervention in Gk^ Victory is now no longer certain and a 

i.id been lustilied in prevent any' 11 '* IJeltmit Schmidt is not seeking re- defeat in Berlin could damage the 

impress of communism in lhe aff H election to the SPD national execu- CDU's bid to form a government in 

x licch was nn the USA's backdoor^ Wene*lyear — or any other important North Rhine- Westphalia, also scheduled 

Asked whether there were di^ er * Wy office. It is a logical decision. ' to go lo the polls in 1985. 

u itmuiun among the Bonn co« Even thbse whose who regret the de- . The lislie 5? way ip which Kohl nomi- 

uriies in their assessment of Gitnfi aim must concede that any other nated von Weixsacker for the presidency , 

‘ . l puld have befcn improbable in view of gave some indiqaiiop of his mood. 

•Mx ini press ion is that the three^ has happened in the SPD. The same listles$ncss w^s.in evidence 

n . fl ;, s hold common ,« has long been 9 foregdne condu- f»t the “small party congress ' in Bonn 

. e *K, ne nt of the situation.’' J Dn l hat parliamentary parly leader and later at his Berlin press conference. 

Asked ahouttheGDR’sdevelopitt'Hans-Jcchen Vogel will lake Schmidt's Kohl's strengthened position as 
iid commitments. Herr Wamk^ 8,d . fee as a deputy parly chairman next Chanoellor and his improved reputation 

■WVmmTacro^lheGDR®'*^ % abroad a« contrasted by several pm- 

unnlicr ail intelligence service ^ ; wftuld be incompatible with blcms over .which he has no . or not 

mil an exporter of ideology " ^ ! m,dl ‘s personality to once more be- enough influence. ■ .. • 

P ManfttdS^ JJe one of the three dozen executive They mcju.de, the debajLe over, the effi-. 

(D,e Weft. 16 Ushers untjer Chairman Willy Brandt ciency ‘he Chancellery. And the deci- 

ZTZZ y f h ! s Vogel and Johanries hy Koh|^ state sectary, Waldemar 

SfuWlU = 1 • Schreckenberger, to commission jhe Fe-, 

e/FJC vpri II MSeMW# ^ In addition, the SPD party congress deral Audii.Officc to cpmrpen^ on.jh^ 

2L M /y » likely to want ^9 replace organisational arangements ...at , the 
j^the Older board members. 1 . Chancellery does not exactly .testify to 

a**®*- k 

tSSSSSSSmS ^ ■ J| ts ? Werences hnve'lest (o do with' cimle is *orried abdui his psyclioldgical 

.« * Democratic reeling or iiaity. equilibrtum. Those iaimliar with hint 

J* seems, intact than with differen- poirihd his regdneriihe powers. 

5S1 — «*«•*: ffiESMgj ^security and economic policies. : ^ are ecr,™ ihs, a i »■ 

*****ifJa .^^landablv' Schmidt does not laxation in his home st^te Will ^ee him 
5 to; he a d y is«ncSd outsider ** on the job early near year ssperky^ 

-..: , 'P*?y' ra *'*i'ip-' uwWnsSpmr 


1 home affairs 

A tough year for the 
Chancellor 


SHMAI." IV, 
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Handelsblatt 

. mRncHArrs-uw) finanz/htunu 

C hancellor Kohl is showing signs of 
wear and tear after 15 months in of- 
fice. When he became Chancellor in Oc- 
tober 1982, he said he enjoyed govern- 
ing. 

But now his stuff says he tends to he 
moody throughout the week. 

When he was Prime Minister of Rhi- 
ncland- Palatinate, his Monday morning 
despondency was well known. It whs 
something he had in common with the 
man in the street. 

There are good reasons for the wor- 
ries: 

• Months of nervous strain over the 
Nalo missiles deployment decision and 
the unpredictable actions of the peace 
movement ; 

I The tug-of-war with Bavaria’s Prime 
Minister, Franz Josef Strauss, iCSU). 
who wants more influence in Bonn; 

9 The bickering over the nomination of 
Berlin’s Mayor Richard von Wei/silckcr 
as the CDU's candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

I The Flick affair coupled with the al- 
most inevitable resignation of I'.conomic 
Affairs Minister Count l.ainhsdorff and 
the risk this would mean for the coali- 
tion. 

In addition. Chancellor Kohl has 
made several Mrenmuis visits abroad. 

Bui whut shape is he in politically? 
Cabinet colleagues say lie is steadier ami 


U1.1U m i»i csptmse the view thai^ n ■ •*, , * 

In. < ici many was good fa* Schmidt t<) DOW 

Neither .it! H uric would succeed. N® f|*Am 

r.iL-u.i h.ul been shown by the coU,it J OUl I rOITI 
t veil- ,11 Grenada thin a ixiuniryc^ 

b- »«■« '•«™ rei e n top party post 

plintsiietl- . r u * r J r 

Hc 1 clt MS intervention in 

h.nl been niMilieri to prevent any'utw Uemut Schmidt is not seeking rc- 

nrourcss of communism in the 1 i . election to the SPD national execu- 
u hieh uu* on the USA's backdoo^ Weneilyear - or any other important 
Asked whether there were difi«* Wy office. It is a logical decision', 
uf opinion among the » onn ' Q3 iJj Cn Msc whose who regret thede- 

parlies in their assessment of Gren ono must concede, that any other 

. ...i. . ? u,d ''ave befen improbable in view of 

-Ms impression is that ihelhrt«o» »hat has happened in the SPD. 
lion panics hold common views m , Jl has long been 9 foregdne condu- 
assCMincnt of the situation.’’ on ‘hat parliamentary party leader 

Asked "bout the GDR’s develop ns-J 0C hen Vogel will lake Schmidt’s 
a idc<i.iimiimenU.H(rrWamkts»^ teas a deputy party chairman next 
■Wc come across the GDR *»• 

supplier, an intelligence semce V i^riuld be incompatible with 

-mil an exporter of ideology- .j . personality to once more be- 
am! an export Manflt dSct* Je one of the three dozen executive 

(Die Wett. 16 unejer Chairman Willy Brandt 



Kohl and Genscher ... holding together (Photo: Sven Simon) 

Kohl holds coalition’s fragile 
unity together 


Chancellery does not exactly .testify to 
seff-a&uranide. . ; ' * j, . 

hu’rnahddy in the Chancellor's inner ’ 
circle is Worried about his psychological 
equilibrium. Those familiar with him 1 
poirttio his regdrterdtiVe powers. ’ 

They are Certain that a few days of re- 
laxation in his home sthte Will ^ee him 
bkek on the job early next yea r as perky 

38 <ver ', , , , 1 . #sn$-Idrg Spyprf 

.. .. t rtJand^NWafl. JO tJSfe.ni, her 


B onn's coalition has been a fragile 
one from the very beginning. It start- 
ed with the FDP changing partner from 
(lie SPD to the CDU and and this cau- 
sed a rift among the Free Democrats. 

There were old scores to he settled 
between the new coalition partners and 
there was a good deal of doubt, especial- 
ly by the CSU, about whether the new 
government would actually be capable 
of drafting a new policy. 

Much could have been leurned from 
the SPD and the way it managed to get 
along with its difficult partner, the FDP, 
over many years. 

T he considerate treatment of the ju- 
nior partner paid off. The E r DP gradual- 
ly changed its appearance, its program- 
me and the type rtf voter. The remnants 
of the old Mcndc faction gave up and 
the way for the Social- L.ibcrul era was 
paved. 

Chunccllnr Helmut Kohl has tried to 
pave the wtty for the FDP in the opposi- 
te direction, using similar tactics. 

And there is no getting away from the 
fact that even the most conservative of 
CDU members have been disciplined. 
They have done nothing to hamper 
Kohl’s efforts to close ranks with the 
FDP. 

The resistance and sniping, particular- 
ly Against Economic Affairs Minister 
"Count Lambsdorff, who was instrumen- 
tal iri the change of coalition partners, 
came from the CSU. 

It was the CSU that describe the new 
cabinet as a “provisional government." . 
And the sniping goep on. . , , , > , ■ 
Instead of meeting each other half 
way, (he coalition partners gradually 
drifted a par;. Th?, FDP attitude stiffened 
and peop) e like Ge rhard Baum and 
Hirsch started gaining the upper hand 

a ^i|>- . ' 

The FDP has always fell a need for 
image building. It was therefore not ^ur- 
^risirig.iHei'eyen the few policy changes 
in the party — especially fit domestic af- 
fairs — mei'toith gtdwing fes'rStihCe in a 
ftoStyatiiiospheft. * 1 1,1 11 1 

Though a : teasbh&ble agreemerit was 
achieved in (economic taauera^lhefe arc 
cracks in security policy despite merit ' 
moves by Bonn. This caused some hectic 
activity by Ha ns- Dietrich Genscher. 

Scepticism grew- even among CSU 
people who, like the party V parliamen- 
tary leader, in Bonn, Tljcp.Wajgelv tried 
tO'iqedjsae between ; Bonn and Munich-. • 


Liimbsdorff’s portfolio was 10 he vaca- 
ted for Strauss, in keeping With ever 
louder demands from CSU quarters. 

The question is. what prompted a le- 
vel-headed man like Waigel, who does 
not depend on Strauss and his Munich 
cabinet, to make such demands? It 
would, after all, be un illusion to believe 
that Strauss could bring about a change 
of policy against stiff FDP opposition. 
Morc like is exactly the opposite: the 
FDR’s fear of the CSU and Strauss 
would be heightened and its defence 
There is no morc telling evidence of 
(lie condition of the Bonn coalition than 
Waigel's sudden nhoul-turn. At the 
height of the Laiuhsriorl'f crisis, hc said 
that if the minister resigned, the entire 
cabinet would have to hc ho reshuffled. 

The ulterior motive Was obvious: 
mechanisms mobilised. 

The fuct is tliiil the CDU/CSU has no 
Bundestag majority and therefore needs 
a coalition partner. It is also a fact that 
the more internal bickering there is the 
worse things will go. 

Nobody 1 who has watched Strauss’s 
malicious sniping at the coalition could 
believe that he would be a stabilising 
factor in lhe Cabinet. 

This is shown by a recent outburst: 
He publicly criticised the Hesse CDU 
chairman, - Walter Wallmann, Tor not 
trying harder after the slate election to 
reach deal with the SPD. Wallmann 
immediately dismissed the criticism. 

' Does Strauss fuvour a grand coali- 
tion? Does he want Hesse 10 serve as a 
model for Bonn? Bonn pundits regard 
this as less speculative than most people 1 
would think. - 1 ■ 

What plays a role here is not only nos* 
talgia, above all i the -memory of the' 
Grand Coalition era of 1966-69' when 
Strauds was Finance Minister and the 
legendary Karl Schiller held the Eco- 
nomic Affairs portfolio. There is also the 
hope of ' a total reshuffle — under no- 
matter whose leadership* ' 

The fact lhat this is illusory conside- 
ring conditions ill 'today's -SP-D is an-' 
other-matter. ■■■:■■ ■' ■ : ■ 

' But those who< want Strauss in Bonn- 
saddle should not underestimate this. 

Iii any event, Strauss has little Use for 
Kohl, Genscher and the present coali- 
tion. 1 * 1 ■ ■ ■ 

. Fritz Ullrich Fack 

• • 1 fFfinifunci Allgemeififc Zeiiung 
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Willy Brandt, 70, still a political giant 
despite setbacks and heart attack 


T he deep wrinkles in Willy Brandt’s 
face can trickle with tears of laugh- 
ter. They can also mark him as a politi- 
cian raring for a fight or a man lost in 
thought. 

His features are certainly very expres- 
sive. He is unrivalled among German 
politicians still on the active list for the 
qualities he combines. 

They range from human warmth and 
subtle humour to an aggressive irrecon- 
cilability verging on the malevolent. 

Willy Brandt is like his face: varied, 
manifold, complex and, in the final an- 
alysis, difficult to fathom. 

He was unable to celebrate his 6$lh 
birthday, having just sufferd a heart at- 
tack. On his 60th birthday he was still 
Bonn Chancellor, but his star was al- 
ready waning. 

Now, at 70, he is still a major person- 
ality among Germany’s Social Democ- 
rats even though he no longer holds di- 
rect political power. 

• He is also a key figure in German 
politics, having been SPD leader for 20 
years, a position held longer only by' 
August Bebel, a founder- member of the 
Social Democratic Party. 

“The new Ostpolilik was Willy’s ma- 
jor achievement, an accomplishment we 
have been unable to rival,” former Bonn 
government spokesman Klaus Bailing 
reports ex-Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
lo have said just before he was ousted in 
October 1982. 

Willy Brandt is clearly the Bonn 
Chancellor who has made the greatest 
impact on the history of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany after Konrad Ade- 
nauer from the present domestic van- 
tage-point. 

Ludwig Erhard may, have been the 
founding father of the social Tree market 
economy, but he laid, its foundations as 
Finance Minister under Chancellor 
Adenauer and not as Adenauer's succes- 
sor. 

Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik is indeed his 
lasting achievement. 

History has not passed final judgment 
on it; it is. only 1 4> years since he took 
over as Chancellor. Besides, his Ostpoli- 
lik does not compare; with Adenauer's 
Wesipolitifc. 

Brandt embarked on his policy at<a- 
time when he was in a position lo.-’norr. 
malise" relations with- the Soviet Upion, 
or Poland. 1 

But the confrontation, between the su-, 
perpowers along the Iron Curtain ruled 
out friendship such as came about bet- 
ween Germans and French, British or 
Italians. . ■ • . • • . i i 

The Iron Curtain still exists, even 
though it Is now manned mainly: by the 
GDRIs National Peopled Army, and al- 
though it might be made less impenetra- 
ble, it would still; remain dreadful and 
inhuman. •. . „ ... 

Irreconcilable the. systems remain, as 
the missiles dispute has; continued , to: 
show, but on th.e quiet* in the- wake, of 
Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik, ;there are still 
hopes of aimodicilm of peace, i-v 
Ostpolitik grew so popular that- the 
German. word iwas borrowed. and taken 
over directly.,as a current affairs. concept ■ 
by. neighbouring (Western European lan- 
guages, ■; . . ......... 

U come to be regarded as synonymous; 
with the new. German desire for peace, 
due. in -part tot he. moral, viewpoint to 
which Willy Brandt credibly laid claim. 


Ostpolitik laid the groundwork for 
Willy Brandt's reputation as probably 
the most highly respected German poli- 
tician in the world today. 

The photo of Chancellor Brandt on 
his knees in front of the Warsaw ghetto 
memorial went the rounds of the world’s 
Press as a symbol of the new Germany 
that struck at people’s heartstrings. 

in political practice there can be no 
denying that his Ostpolitik has made 
many things much easier; for people in 
Germany in general and in Berlin in par- 
ticular. 

It has facilitated cooperation between 
Germans and their neighbours to the 
east in the political, cultural and, espe- 
cially, the economic sector. 

The current state of affairs may be 
poles apart from the ideal. Ill-disposed 
partners could easily bring about a dete- 
rioration of the situation in future. 

But it is undeniably an advantage that 
intra-German travel has been made ea- 
sier, and be it only in an easterly direc- 
tion. 

Willy Brandt stands for other terms 


may rightly be accused of overstepping 
the mark with their political comments. 

But it must not be forgotten (hat it 
was Willy Brandt who referred lo jour- 
nalists as "desk miscreants’’ at a time 
when the Eichmann trial in Jerusalem 
was still a recent memory. 

The term "desk miscreant” was wide- 
ly used to denote the breed of Nazi offi- 
cials who didn’t actually do the dirty 
work but merely organised it from their 
civil service desks by means of lethal 
paperwork. 

Neat turns of phrase created illusions 
in value terms even though terms such 
as progressive, quality of life or New 
Centre had no exact meaning. 

Willy Brandt is certainly a past master 
at making political speeches. He is also 
capable of being verbally ruthless. 

He is a man who can radiate intense 
charm and gain the affection of many. 
He is also a man who has no difficulty 
in coming to terms with the authority he 
commands. 

At the hustings people stijl cheer him 



Ml y, Brandi and his new wife, Brigitte, plotted at a foptball match at the end of 
last ajaaqn. Herr Brandt, who turned. 70. in December; was nisrried to Frau Seeba- 
cher, 37, a few. days before his birthday. The ceremony Was a quiet one at the regia- 
. T # n Unk8 ' # ,m?, < wind-growing town near Bonn, where they have lived 

iQflRinAF TAf tnitta UAbpb • * 


together for some yeprs, 

than Ostpolitik that have'fnade an indel- 
ible mark on German political vocabula- 
ry. —• ■> 

. Peace policy, for instance, is a tern; 
very much assbciated With him. So aVe 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 


with familiar shouts of ^Wiilyl” — al- 
though not as often as they used to do. 

His staff at SPD head office . in Bonn 
still refer to him as the boss. 

,n foreign affairs he has partly suc- 

nS* ° f T Ceed f. d in to authority he 

portunity. They may not be terms he commanded athis peak. 1 ' ■ ' • ■ : 

corned, but he brought them imo'cur- u :•••*, V>. . A V. 
rency. • 1 ■ ^ ^ authority gladfy vested ini 

’Thi* thi' l. t V ' •■••• h,m ri0 * °rtly by feilbw-SocisrDemocr- 
A ? ; * W P° ,m d l Whtcfi a number of ats but alsb by many members of the ee- 
domestic Ism fri* Ihflit Will* prand t : neral public ' ™ S 

h W The SP& demure from Nato’s 
create the • C ° nCep - of np( i dual-track missiles decision was in the 

i- ^ar.ai ?S )ysis,;a ihari'L of Se he en- 

Bineerefl 1 . .1... ,1 .. 
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vp, to the. day-to-day, decisions he. maphr.: 
ed, were per se antirpeace?. 

■■What political damage he wrought at’ 
an SPD.’: conference -when; he claimed 
that the Opposition GDU/CSUilqoked 
the ability todptiforptecel, 


gineere'd. 

But he forfeited much.of his credibili- 
ty, while stii) |n office.; in 1969 he set 
8£?ft ts .tpre by educational policy,. which., 
was.tp .be a key. domestic- and social! 
policy' objective. 




where near adequate to carry out hi. 
ambitious plans. 

Disputes arose, up to and includin, 
arguments as to whether school, as pa J 
of the new educational system, was to k- 
for learning or merely Tor rchcaninj 
political ritual. 1 

Brandt, far from mediating in suchdn 
pules, was nowhere near in commands 
the situation. 

At a time when the economy u 1( 
overflowing the Brandt governments 
up such a closely-meshed network rf 
welfare provisions that it is threaten^ 
tlo hreak under (he current strain or 
scarcer funds. 

So he cannot be said to have comn 
cropper as Chancellor solely on accoia 
of GUnler Guillaume, the East Genua 
spy at the Chancellor’s Office. 

Guillaume was merely a convenlcn 
opportunity to replace a Chancellor mi 
ensure the SPD retained power in Bonn 
Willy Brandi would probably not halt 
survived 1974 in office in any case. 

It took him time to recover fromiht 
shock of having to relinquish power. Bm 
once he had, lie devoted himself entlrel) 
to Party work, often far away from fa 
irksome exigencies of day-to-day poli- 
tics. . 

Brandt's importance still lies in fa 
fact that the Party follows him and hi 
follows the Party, both preventing a 
SPD split that has been forecast for dr- 
cades hut never really been a serious 
threat. 

For the Parly's sake he felt able It 
abandon previously-held beliefs. Ht 
abandoned the decision by heads of g* 
vernment to vet for political extremisa 
applicants for puhlic service posts. 

Brandi backtracked on the decisions 
stamp out extremist views among citi 
servants and puhlic service workers <n 
account of protests by "young people" 
(whoever they were). 

He backtracked on the Nato missib 
decision when the peace movement tod 
shape, the (ircens look over part of 8 
and many Social Democrats felt attrac- 
ted by the result. 

Party unity is clearly such a majors 
jeetive for him that he is prepared » 
make many an opportunist volic-foced 
its account. 

This has the advantage that Sotiij 
Democracy will remain a large aw 
mainly predictable political force in fa 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

It has the disadvantage that Soci» 
Democrats will tend more strongly d* 
15 years ago to embrace ideological aw 
at times sectarian ideas. . 

That could lead eventually lo. 1 * 1 * 
not being available as a mainstay of fa 
system fpr a whilte because it has Ml 
touch with the political cenltre. 

Any parly that aims to be in a posits 
to govern the Federal Republic in* 
keep in touch with the middle of fa 
road. , 

Willy Brandt has decided in favour® 
Party unity as the foremost objective® 
the SPD, understandably so as the SA 
leader. 

JHe is the last of an erstwhile trail 1 
consisting of himself as Party loadet 
Helmut Schmidt as Chancellor aj* 
Herbert Wehner as SPD leader in fa 
Bundestag to retain office. . ' 

He' will shortly come up for re*wtf 
tjpn for a two-year term as Party (Mr 
but lie is unlikely to be able to answd 
question that may arise. . . . ; • 

ft w’i|! be whether the SPD needH 
fresh Godesberg manifesto^ the Im- 
policy document by which the Sob* 
Democrats abandoned socialist dogfa 
apd sought to gain the support of mW 
le-of-the-road vQteni.' . ... 

Gottfried CapeR 

(Frarikfuttir Neufc Presse,' 17 De«rfiber l* , '| 


I THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Constitutional Court deals 
census a blow 


Hie Slate cannot force a person to reveal information in a census, the Constitutional 
Court has ruled. Severn! other rulings were ulso made which will make it much more 
difficult to hold a census. Earlier in 1983, the court issued an interim ruling which 
■tanl that a planned census Inst year could not he held. 


T he Constitutional Court ruling on 
the 1983 Census Act upheld virtual- 
ly every objection raised lo the census as 
planned. 

The eight judges upheld the appeal on 
i\\ points even though they only declar- 
ed null and void a small section of the 
Act that had always been controversial. 
Everything rise is contained in the 
provisos, advisory remarks and demo- 
cratic reminders the court saw fit to di- 
rect at lawmakers and the government. 
The ruling renders unto Caesar that 
»hich is Caesar's. The census as a total 
questionnaire is held to he necessary 
and indispen&blc if today’s complex 
constitutional system of government is 
to govern constitutionally. 

In the same breath, however, the court 
says that in the computet age censuses 
can no longer be conducted in a manner 
befitting an age when civil servants wore 
‘leeve protectors. 

The ruling is mu a judgement against 
the state, as may he claimed. It is a jud- 
gement against bureaucracy. The t'onsti- 
nnional Court has ordered it lo learn 

The ruling 

T he Constitutional < nurl has im- 
posed u number of restrictions on 
future censuses, stating in its 15 De- 
cember ruling omhe I9H3 Census Act 
that the Mate cannot insist on citizens 
divulging any item of information. 

The legislature must consider befo- 
re drafting census provisions whether 
w Informant might he running the 
nsk of being socially "labelled." 

One question envisaged in the 1983 
<*nsui wa S . whether the informant 
in an institution. This, the court 
“id.was unconstitutional. 

But no censure was allowed on this 
Pmnt because none of the appellants 
* ere Personally affected. 

n future, the Kurlsruhc justices ru- 
.. People must be informed in wri- 
ln 8 that everyone is entitled lo a sc- 
WNe census form on request and 
nli ed l o return the form in a sealed 
" ve °P e or ma il it to the census de- 
triment. 

■Jkinust be mude perfectly clear 

lion * num ^ er hems or informn- 
1 su ^ as telephone numbers, 
only be divulged voluntarily. 

Wn rights were not readily appa- 
onivk . general puhlic and could 
( | (Print * m ^ Crre ^ ^ rom tire IcfisI small 

re ^ eo P'® r ° r whom a conflict ofinte- 
might arise, such as police offi- 

teo rvrr 1 001 Servc as censu, » offi- 
, /»■ uificers must not work in areas 
r^CTMheylive. 

entity and serial number must he 
Wiki roni l ^ e records as soon as 
q l. . e and kept separate from 
1r data until this was done. 

‘ P r °tection commissioners 
, also be able to check at all times 
^‘Precautions were observed. 1 
(K Hans Hoifeid 

^fSiadiAnieigef. 16 I>etember I9H3) 


how to run the country in a manner be- 
fitting (he modern era. 

Those who reject the slate in any form 
cannot claim the ruling is one that is 
firmly on their side. 

It tries to apply to complex conditions 
in an industrialised society the classic 
principles of human rights as framed 
200 years ago in the US Declaration of 
Independence and during the French 
Revolution. 

The need for data protection commis- 
sioners is reaffirmed in the ruling in 
much the same way us it follows, less 
implicitly in this instance, that constitu- 
tional court judges have a part to play in 
democracy. 

This pointer to the future may in a 
way be a parting shot by outgoing Chief 
Justice Ernst Benda. It could he held 
against the ruling. 

Criticism is sure to he levelled at the 
"right of informational self-determina- 


tion," details of which are still a little 
hazy. 

It is the Constitutional Court’s first 
ruling on the threshold of a new view- 
point on the relationship between fun- 
damental rights and technological ad- 
vances. 

So it is a new departure and the last 
word has yet lo be said on the subject. 

There is a striking note of exhortation 
in the way in which the ruling seeks to 
keep the peace and help to surmount in 
an understanding manner what the court 
feels is justified emotional mistrust of 
such u rational procedure as a census. 

The Constitutional Court judges in 
Karlsruhe seem to have a clearer idea of 
what worries perfectly honest citizens 
than either their elected MPs or the go- 
vernment that drafted the legislation. 

All the objections the ruling refers to 
could have been avoided with a little 
forethought and common sense. It men- 
tions a number of clear breaches of re- 
gulations in force prior to the Census 
Act. 

Comparing the census forms and local 
authority lists of who is registered as liv- 
ing where was an even worse error of 
judgement than the ruling says. 

So was the idea many local authorities 
hud of paying bonuses for each unregis- 
tered resident unearthed by census 
headhunters. 

Given such abysmal handiwork by the 
lawmakers who would carp at the Con- 
stitutional Court ruling? 

Erhard Becker 

(Hiindi'lshluii, 16 December W8.U 


Top justice bows out after 
12 years in office 


E rnst Benda retired as Chief Justice 
of the Constitutional Court on 20 
December, lie was the fourth man to 
hold the post and a judge with a com- 
plete command of his subject. 

He Imd been a Constitutional Court 
judge since the end of 1971, being ap- 
pointed to the helm of 14,000 ( ionium 
judges at 46. 

He was the youngest-ever Chief 
Justice. His three predecessors, Her- 
mann HOpker-AscholT, Josef Wimrich 
and Ciehhard MOller, were nil much old- 
er when they reached the top. 

He is a lawyer by profession and a 
politician by inclination. As Chief 
Justice he wasn’t a hard man ; he prefer- 
red lo discuss forthcoming issues. 

As a Christiun Democratic MP in the 
Bonn Bundestag in 1965 he made a 
name for himself in the debate on the 
statute oflimitutinns. 

He argued that prosecutions for Nazi 
crimes should continue even though of- 
fences might, under the criminal code, 
have come under the statute and no lon- 
ger be liable to be brought before a 
court. 

He showed stamina as Inerior Minis- 
ter under Chancellor Kicsinger in the 
days of the Grand Coalition of Christian 
and Social Democrats. 

Thai was in connection with the 
Emergency Powers Bill, which the two 
panics saw through after years of con- 
troversy. 

Professor Benda, pipe-smoker and 
sports car fan. took over as Interior Mi- 
nister in March I9&8 when Paul LOcke 
resigned after the failure of electoral law 
reform proposals. 

He is the author of many books, in- 
cluding VerjUhrung und Rechtsstaul 
(Statute of Limitations and Rule of 
Law), 1965; Notstands verfa ss ung und 
Arbeitskampf (Emergency Powers and 


Ernst Benda . . . sports-car fan 

(Photo?: Sven Simon) 

Industrial Action) 1963; Industrielle 
Herrschaft und so/ialer Staat ( Indu slrial 
Power and Social State), 1966: and Die 
Notstandsyerfassung (The Emergency 
Powers Act), 1966. 

He is 58 and was born in Berlin. He 
worked as a construction worker after 
the war, then studied law, political 
science and journalism. 

He set up in legal practice in Berlin in 
1956, having joined the CDU 10 years 
earlier, headed the Christian Democrats’ 
youth organisation and served on the 
city council from 1955 to 1957. 

He was then a CDU member of the 
Bonn Bundestag until 1971. He became 
parliamentary stale secretary at the Inte- 
rior Ministry in 1967 and was unani- 
mously elected Chief Justice of the 
Constitutional Court in 1971. dpa 

(General-Anzciger Bonn. 20 December I9H) 
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Wolfgang Zeldler . . . neutrality 


New man at 
head of 
the bench 

W olfgang Zeidler has taken over 
from Ernst Benda as chief justice 
of the Constitutional Court in Karls- 
ruhe. He was Benda’s deputy. 

He is the fifth man at the helm of the 
Constitution al Court. The others were 
Hermann Hflpker-Aschoff, Josef Win- 
(rich, Gcbhurd Muller and Ernst Benda. 

He is also the first Social Democrat to 
be appointed to the job in 32 years. Bui 
it will only be his for four years at most. 

In December 1987 his 12-year term us 
a Constitutional Court judge expires. 

Professor Zeidler, 59, was horn in 
Hamburg. His distinguished legal career 
before going to Karlsruhe in 1975 inclu- 
ded a five-year term sis chief justice of 
the Federal Administrative Court in Ber- 
lin. 

He was on friendly terms with Chan- 
cellor Schmidt, whom he had known 
since the curly days of the Socialist Stu- 
dents’ League, and gained preferment in 
Karlsruhe. 

Bill he hasn't been markedly pm-SIM) 
on the bench, and he needed no uccli- 
niatisnlion in Karlsruhe to observe strict 
parly- political neutrality. 

A number of rulings he has given as 
senior judge of the Second Senate have 
most upset Social Democrats. They in- 
clude one on conscientious objection to 
military service. 

Few if any members of the SPD are 
likely to have referred lo him as "our 
man in Karlsruhe." 

In common with his predecessors, he 
has not contented himself with the role 
of an impartial referee unaffected by the 
cares of the world. 

Some or his speeches and published 
work has been spectacular 'and promp- 
ted strenuous objections. 

In 1980 he lamented the weakness of 
the state in dealing with lobbies and 
special interests, with reference to the 
power enjoyed by farmers, civil servants, 
doctors and the legal profession. 

He has outspokenly attacked the So- 
cial and Free Democratic divorce law 
reform, which the Constitutional Court 
has since amended in some respects. 

He is in favour of a stronger legal 
position for the family- 
Professor Zeidler is undeniably a man 
of conservative views, but like many So- 
cial Democrats of his persuasion he is 
almost progressive, in his opinions on 
the social obligations of property. 

. He is certainly not an easy man to 
pigeonhole, Roderick Reifenruth 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 21 December 1983) 
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■ BUSINESS 

Philips to take 
over Grundig 
management 

DIE®, WELT 


G rundig, Germany’s larges! consu- 
mer electronics company, is to be 
managed by Philips, the Dutch electro- 
nics group, 

Philips-til ready holds 24.5 per cent of 
Grundig which it bought in 1979. It is 
not expected to increase this, probably 
in an effort to get approval from the 
German Cartel Office for the expanded 
relationship. 

The change is part of Grundig's effort 
to meet the commercial challenge of the 
Japanese. Max Grundig, 75, the foun- 
der, has for a Long time sought to use 
European cooperation as a means of 
combating Japanese competition. 

In 35 years he has built the firm up 
from nothing to an organisation with 
annual sales of DM3bn. The Grundig 
family holds 75.5 per cent of the com- 
pany shares through the Max Grundig 
Foundation. 

Although Max Grundig will retire 
from management when Philips takes 
over on April 1, he is expected to retain 
a large minority shareholding, probably 
49 (jer cent. 

This would mean that he would still 
be the jargest shareholder and could be- 
come chairman or the supervisory 
board. 

He is also likely to continue advising 
on new, products. So those with worries 
about what might happen if his ; strong 
managerial .hand were removed have 
had their fears allayed. 

The new management could well steer 
n more steady course than the old one 


which has done some spectacular see- 
sawing in the past few years. 

There was, for instance, the pullout 
from a deal to take over Telefunken 
(which was connected with an aborted 
take-over bid for Grundig by the French 
Thomson-Brandt company). 

A system of depot distribution not 
long established has also been aban- 
doned. 

The de facto take-over by Philips will 
completely change conditions on Eur- 
ope's consumer electronics market. 
Though Grundig is to continue as an in- 
dependent company, it is unlikely it will 
remain in competition with Philips. 

This means that, apart from a few 
small companies like Metz or Schneider, 
there will now be only two major Euro- 
pean blocs of consumer electronics ma- 
nufacturers: the French Thomson- 
Brandt (represented in Germany by Te- 
lefunkeri, Saba, Nordmende and Dual) 
and Philips, with its Grundig stake and 
Loewe-Opta. • ■ • 

Si2e has become a major factor in the 
fiercely competitive consumer electron- 
ics business in Europe, even though a 
few dynamic small companies seem to 
prove differently. 


(Photo: J. H. Darchlnaeri 

The worst pressure on the European 
market comes from the Far East, parti- 
cularly Japan, which by now dominates 
even the market for the most sophisti- 
cated consumer electronics. 

With products like hi-fi sets and por- 
table colour TV sets Europe has already 
lost the buttle, and in the video business 
it never even got off the ground. 

Although essentially a loner, Grundig 
was one of the first European manufac- 
turers to recognise the need for a Euro- 
pean solution to Japanese competition. 

He regarded the 1979 deal with Phi- 
lips as a "concept that could one day 
serve as a model for a larger European 
conglomerate.’' 

Convinced of his idea, he developed 
something or a missionary zenl in mat- 
ters of European cooperation. 

Other manufacturers agreed with his 
ideas in principle, but most disagreed 
over details. So Grundig decided to 
create his own conglomerate. 

A beginning was to have been made 
with the take-over of Telefunken. But 
this was dropped . when Thomson - 
Brandt showed interest in Grundig. 

In the end, the Thomson-Brandt/ 
Continued on page 7 


T he high cost of innovating and de- 
veloping new technologies is forcing 
small companies to seek public stock lis- 
tings. ... \ 

Investors are eagerly waitjng for ney/ 
share issues. Successful newcomers to 
the stock exchanges include Wella, (jes- 
tra, Herlitz, SM Software and GFC. 

.' Proable newcomers include SlyF.JCu- 
gelfischer, , Etienne' Aigner, Zanders 
Feippfippe antj. Konrad Horpscliuch. 

One firm that has pulled itse|f out. of 
trouble by g.ilme issue is. the LQbeck- 
based marine engineering firm of DrS- 
gerwerkAG. . t . ' . . 

j Whep it wept public, ii owned only 28 
per cent ,pr its -capital .value. But the 
public share money enabled it lo embark 
on a. policy, of growth. s 
Going public means that careful pre- 
paration is needed. Specialists afe often 
consulted., Management consultancies 
and specialised. banks, for example. One 
of the latter Is Hamburg's, Marcard & 
CO.. i .. 

The Frankfurt Fnstil'ut ftlr Recht und 
Wirischnft is often consulted. Its foun- 
der; Walter Schlirmann, knows of about 
50 companies that want to go public. 1 
An advantage is that : cooperation 
deals become more possible. • 

Helmut Rohde, GestrA board member 
in charge of finance: "People used ‘to 
ask us how long we could 'survive as a 


Small firms go 
public to raise 
development cash 

family operation. They simply have 
more faith in a company quoted on the 
stock exchange.’’ 

Dr Friedrich drundmann, Hce presi- 
dent of the Hamburg Securities Ex- 
change, is also convinced that a year of 
new share issues is on the way] 'The in- 
terest has been aroused,” he says. ' 

But he i^iutiopk bbfbplihiek seeking .a 
listing that they should be Able to show 
"decent profits over Several years. We 
are delighted to receive 1 Any new share 
issde provided il re^ts on a sound foun- 
dation and is not purely speculative.” 

Dr Gmndmanrt says the ndfcd for ca- 
pital and inheritance considerations, are 
the mAi n reasons fpb going public. 

'Heirs have topfe scope of action with 
shares traded on the stock exchange,' 

Legislators are also iryihg to help 
newcomers to the stock excHa nge. 

Issuing costs TorStocks aimed at small 
shareholders are to become t$x deducti- 
ble next year. 

The Bonn Finance Ministry has alko 
suggested A second 'market ’for' share 
‘trading whefe the strict = regulations 

B 


governing the official stock exchanges 
would not apply. 

•This plan is also supported by 
Hansjdrg Hflfele, state secretary at the 
Finance Ministry., 

Everything m^st be done to enable 
business to meet. the technological chal- 
lenge and pay for investments, he told a 
specialists meeting in Hamburg.., 

The second market would benefit 
small, and medium-sized companies in- 
tending to go public. ... 

Costs of commissions for the issuing 
firm or consortium, corporate taxes that 
go with conversion to a public: company 
and the cost of prospectuses plus legal 
fees and the printing of the shares them- 
selves are high enough to deter many a 
small company, . • , . 

German investors will probably have 
to wait a while before a really attractive 
new issue hits the stock exchanges. 

' The computer maker Heinz Nixdorf is 
still biding his time. But by 30 June 1984 
he has to decide whether he will buy 
back - a block of 'shares now - held by 
Deutsche Bank or Whether he Wants to 
throw them on the 1 mArke( and make 
them available to small investors. 

_ The recent issiie of staff shares at 
DM270 met with such demand that 1 he 
could have sold his corttpAnj/ ro the staff 
ten times over. ’• i 

( Der Tagwspiegel, 18 December 1983) 


Dunn urged to 
draw up list 
for privatisatioi 


I FINANCE 

Stoltenberg : a steady hand 
on the nation’s till 


A businessmen's association war.;, 
Bonn to draw up a firm denatitt,. 

I isa l i on plan. A rbeitsgemeinsilaSi 

Selbstiindiper Untcmehmer ( ASU) 
drafted its own listing of companies Aji 
should be privatised in the next ibiw 
years. An annual trading volume of 
about DM.Ibn is involved. 

ASU chairman Martin Leicht sayn '1 
federal business holdings are quests- 1 
able in principle. 

It would take strong reasons not to 
privatise individual enterprises. 

The ASU analysis is bnsed on then- 
sumption that all enterprises that cox 
pete with private companies or areprofr 
oriented can be denationalised. 

It names 33 companies with a norm 
nal federally held capital of DM5.2241: 
that should be privatised. 

Of (hem, 28 with a federally held oo 
minal capital of DM3.58bn should b 
privatised in the next few years. 

Some government-held enterpritt 
with the legal status of limited comp 
nics would first have to go public. 

ASU estimates the volume of fediri 
holdings that could he put on the nuihf 
between 1984 and 1986 at DMIfflii 
averaging out at an annual DM3bn. 

Capital increases of Gemiun comp* 
nies via the stock exchange overthep^ 
few years averaged about DM3.5b# 
year. 

ASU says that the fixed interests** 
ritie .1 market would uh>o have to be u 
ken into account. 

The study says that l)M74bn worth* 
domestic bontls and debentures were* 
sued in 1982 alone. 

ASU urges suitable measures th 
would make the stock market mor** 
tractive at the expense of fixed ini® 
securities. 

The study says that privatisation dw 
not have to be done in one fell swoop-1 
would be progressive. 

, This is the ASU schedule for priv* 
sation. The federal holdings affected^ 
in brackets. Veba AG, for • exarnpk 
would have 13.75 per cent sold an 
1984, 15 per cent in 1985 and 15 
in 1986: 

• 1984: Veba AG ( 1 3.75 %), Volksv/aJ 
(10), Lufthansa (26.91). Bayens# 
Lloyd (26.22), Berliner Industrie!)^ 
;(68), Treuarbeit (45), Vereinigtc Indie 
Irie-Untemehmungen AG (46.99). 

• i985: Veba (15), Volkswagen,^ 
Lufthansa (25), yereinigte Industrial 
lernehmpngen (40), Deutsche liw* 
trieanlagen GmbH (50), Industrie* . 
waltungsgesellschaft (50), 
mos (d 5), bcutsche Pfandbrief-AM | 
(79.76), Deutsches RcisebOro 
Amtliches Bayerisches ReisebO.ro ' J 
ReisebOro Rominger (90), Schefl»| 
(100), Deutsche Touring (50.1). 
^•1986: Veba (15), Lufthansa 
: Deutsche . Indystrie-Anlagen OPJJ 
(50), InduBtrieverwaUungsgeseloPjl 

(50), Prakla-Seismos (40), 

Siedlungs- und Landesrentenbank IJJ 
Deutsche Vcrkehrs-Kredilbank U.i 
Gesellschaft for Nebenbetriebe 
Bundesautobahnen (100). The sam* 
plies to federal equities in airpo^ 5, 
Duisburg-Ruhrqrter .Hafen A(j. I 
Rhein-Main-Dona.u AG and the 
AG,..:- . • f 

Hans-Jdrgen Mah& 

• (Die Well. 16 December 


B onn Finance Minister Gerhard Stol- 
tenberg (53) is so thrifty that he 
ihinks twice before entertaining an offi- 
cial visitor at government expense. 

The 1984 Budget, the first he has been 
entirely responsible for, clearly reflects 
this thriftiness. 

It might evens become a monument to 
one of the best finance ministers this 
country has had. 

Fritz Schaffer was one in the same 
league - while the late Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer still trusted him. 
Schaffer's basic trail was financial soli- 
dity. 

Stoltenberg uses the word "solid" 
conspicuously often. And he it as solid 
is they come. His political career has 
been solid and unbroken. His manner of 
speech is solid and free of mannerisms. 
Stoltenberg is loyal, dependable and 
he has a capacity lor hard work. He de- 
mands nil three from his staff as well. 

He is a keeper of the treasury who 
weighs every word like an assayer 
weighs gold dust. 

He has been a lucky choice for the na- 
tion, the cabinet and Helmut Kohl, and 
perhaps for the political reputation of a 
country that has often been seen as do- 
minated by hig money. 

Bonn’s treasury is in fine shape. The 
deficit is a few billion marks less than 
originally anticipated - something even 
Stollenberg's critics must applaud. 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

The rise in inflation has been hulled. 
The economy has made an unexpectedly 
quick recovery and the budgetary posi- 
tion has improved, he told the press a 
few weeks ago without a trace of 
triumph. 

The satisfaction he felt was evident 
only in his choice of words and the 
somewhat more liberal than usuul use of 
the comparative. 

Stoltenberg does not need to sell him- 
self: his record does it for him tike a 
commodity that keeps appreciating, 
slowly hut surely. 

It is this continuity that lies behind his 
rise in politics. 

The fact that he probably wanted to 
climb the ladder without ever showing it 
docs not speak against him. He never 
Haunted his ambition. 

Some milestones: national chairman 
of the young members' branch of the 
t'DU, youngest State assembly member, 
youngest Bonn MP and youngest cabi- 
net minister. 

Perhaps because he has had political 
responsibility from an early age, he has 
always been seen as a "senior politi- 
cian," one of the established men who 
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has always ridden 
the crest of the 
wave. Stoltenberg 
has never been a 
man of the people. 

He has remained 
aloof. When he was 
Prime Minister of 
Schleswig-Holstein 
he never won elec- 
tions by a landslide. 

They were always 
tight squeezes. But 
even a tight squeeze 
is a success in Ger- 
many’s northern- 
most stale. Within 
his party, the CDU, 

Stoltenberg has nl- 
wuys had solid bac- 
king. He became 
deputy national 
chairman in 1969, a 
position he has held 
ever since. Sloltcu- 
berg’s name has 
been . mention- 
ed in connection with the chancellorship 
nomination ever since Rainer Barzel 
slopped trying, and it is safe to predict 
that he will still go places. 

But any reference (o this seems to em- 
barrass him. He docs not like to he re- 
ferred to as the "strong man" or us 
"number one" among Chancellor 
Kohl's ministers for fear that this could 
lead lo speculation. People might think 
there was rivalry between him and Kohl. 
And there is none, say confidants of 
both. 

Relations between the two were once 
strained. So it did conic us a surprise in 
the autumn of 1982, when Kohl formed 
a new government with Sloltonberg, his 
Kiel rival, as Finance Minister. This res- 
tored friendly relations. 

Stoltenberg says a Finance Minister 
can only be as strong as his consensus 
with the Chancellor rather than the 
other way around. 

The Ghuncellor knows that his own 
political destiny is closely tied to his Fi- 
nance Minister’s performance. 

Whenever Stoltenberg speaks of his 
work he does it in measured words und 
without dramatisation — unlike a cer- 
tain gentleman from Bavaria who would 
be more likely to speak of "cleaning up 
a pigsty." 



Grundig 

Continued from page 6 
Grundig merger had to be shelved be- 
cause of opposition from the Cartel Of- 
fice and possibly also Philips. 

As it worked out, Thomson-Brandt 
took over Telefunken, leaving Grundig 
alone once more. 

The Iasi step — going it with Philips 
— took only nine months of pondering. 

But it remains to be seen whether 
Grundig’s idea of a European solution 
lo the consumer electronics business can 
be realised through Philips. 

No final contract has yet been signed, 
and Max Grundig has always been good 
for u surprise. 1 

1 Joachim Weber 


Gerhard Stoltenberg . . . loyal, dependable and businesslike. 

fPholo: Sven Simon i 

Stoltcnherg's choice of words reflects 
his systematic thinking and the solidity 
of his views on finance. He abhors mis- 
management. 

His attacks ure businesslike and to the 
point. He doesn't use words like "hy- 
pocrite," "slanderer," and so on that of- 
ten Torcc the speaker of the Bundestag 
to call Ihc House to order. 

He is the sort of politician who is at 
uusc with colleagues from other parties 
with widely differing political views. 

Ho offered former SPD finance minis- 
ter Karl Schiller one of the five pluces 
reserved for Ihc German delegation at 
the recent IMF conference. This was not 
a premeditated decision. Fie simply 
happened to have run into Schiller und 
wanted to pay tribute to his cnmpclcnce. 

Conversely, former Finance Minister 
Alex Mbller’s frequent telephone calls 
and visits to Stoltenberg reflect Sloltcn- 
berg’s acumen. 

Another of his predecessors ut the Fi- 
nance Ministry, Hans MailhOfer, finds it 
less easy to pay tribute across the parly 
fence. 

Somewhat agitated despite a heart 
condition, MalthOfer lambasted the go- 
vernment for speaking of reducing the 
public debt. 

"Never before," he said angrily, then 
correcting himself, "only once did a So- 
cial Democratic government go as deep- 
ly into debt as this finance minister." 

Even so, he finds words of apprecia- 
tion for Stollenberg’s ability and praises 
him for always honouring his word. 

One of the men whom Stoltenberg 
means when speaking of "Ihc conti- 
nuously rising debt at the expense of fu- 
ture generations," Helmut Schmidt, ac- 
cepts this criticism because it is busi- 
nesslike. 

Stoltenberg is to deliver the address 
praising the deputy SPD chairmun and 
former chancellor. Helmut Schmidt, at a 
celebration in Hamburg to mark his 6Slh 
birthday. 

Stoltenberg thinks more of Schmidt as 
a foreign policy maker than as a finan- 
cial expert. . So it will be interesting to 
hear what he will have to say. But one 
thing is certain: Schmidt will be spared 
any tactlessness. 

Eduard Neumnier 
(SiultjpnerZeilung, 14 December 1983) 


(Die Welt, 20 December 1983) 
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■ OUTLOOK 

Challenge of 
the new 
technologies 

M ost people believe that computers 
destroy more jobs than they cre- 
ate, according to polls by (he Society for 
Mathematics and Data Processing. 

Half the people polled expected the 
new technology to ease physical work 
hut the same people also expected extra 
hardship because of the need for more 
concentration. 

Results of the poll were quoted by a 
sociologist. Otto Ulrich, at a meeting or- 
ganised in Bad Orb by the Evangelische 
Akademie Arno/dshnin to consider 
“Computerised Society and the Chal- 
lenge to Man." 

Among the delegates were scientists, 
businessmen, ministers of religion and 
journalists. 

Amid the talk of a “historic situa- 
tion," there were some wry observations 
such as that from one delegate who said 
that when nobody knew the right road, 
any road was right. 

“Information society" or “computer 
society" are hard-to-define terms that 
emerged when computers started being 
taken for granted for work and play. 
Nobody at the meeting doubted that 
the role of computers would grow. The 
only question was whether the new 
technologies would rule man or not. 
This was a much bigger challenge than 
earlier technical innovation had posed. 

Klaus Brunnsiein, Hamburg Universi- 
ty duta processing expert and former 
chairman of the Hamburg FDP, made 
two startling comparisons: after James 
Watt built his first steam engine, it took 
close to 200 years to reduce the original 



Japanese says German society 
threatened by individualism 


(Cartoon : Deutsches Allgcmeincs Sonniagshlail) 

the Society for Mathematics and Data 
Processing. 

Half the respondents expected (he 
new technology to ease physical work, 
but they also anticipated more hardships 
due to the extra concentration required; 
66 per cent anticipated both more com- 
puterised control or private life and pro- 
gress in medicine; 

Seventy per cent thought that compu- 
ters would speed up administrative work 
but that administration would become 
more impersonal. 

The surveys confirmed one long-held 
fear:, 76 per cent agreed that computers 
destroyed more jobs than they created. 

• Ulrich Briefs of the Economics and 
Sociology Institute of the Trade Union 
Federation (DGB) thinks that the num- 
ber of unemployed will have risen to 
five million by 1990. Nobody contradic- 
ted him. . 

The extent to which structural chan- 


monster to the handy size of a l-hp en- ges will contribute to this was left open. 
su ] e ‘ . , . Ralf Reichwald of the Bundeswehr 


In microelectronics, it took only 35 
years to increase the performance of 
microprocessors to one million times 
their original capacity. 

The gradual development of the engi- 
ne gave man time 10 adapt to the conse- 
quences of the first technological revolu- 
tion! 

The 35 post-war years since the inven- 
tion of the microchip are nothing by 
comparison. 

■The Bad Orb meeting gave the im- 
pression that it was more the speed of 
developments than the technology itself 
(hat frightened the public.- 1 

Sociologist Ulrich referred to polls by 


University in Munich stressed the extent 
to which computers have already taken 
over office work. 

Practically all work involving data at 
Lax offices and in insurance companies 
was now done by computer 
The computerisation wave had alrea- 
dy reached specialists. Work that wa$ 
easily translated into computer language 
was now increasingly being done by the 
mechanical brain even on that level. 
Managerial staff was less affected. 
Their decisions were hard to pro- 
gramme. : 

Michael Brandt 

(Kttlner Siadl-Anzeiger. 10 December 1983) 


E xcessive individualism is the main 
problem of German society, says a 
Japanese business authority ami scholar. 

Kanji Hunc, head of the Japanese 
productivity centre in Bad Nauheim 
who is also a classical scholar, warned 
that the Greek cities of antiquity became 
politically insignificant because of their 
individuality. 

Addressing a meeting of the Bielefeld 
Institute for Management Development 
(1ME) in Bad Sassendorf, Westphalia, 
he said that Germany was dominated hy 
"formalism." 

“You can deduce this from Hegel’s 
dialectics just as you can deduce it from 
the impeccable form of classical music. 

“Formalism is the framework within 
which German society moves.,Xhis is by 
the many drawers and pigeonholes, 
cupboards and containers that the Ger- 
mans are so fond of. 

“It is also demonstrated by the offi- 
cial measure of the German beer glass 
and the munia for cleanliness of many 
German women. 

“Everything must he regulated. 
Among other examples of German for- 
malism are the major Western banks 
and the nationalised companies in East 
Germany." 

German formalism hud pragmatic and 
rational functions laid down in clearly 
worded contracts. • 

Japan was dominated by human ma- 
turity, the recognition of age as an ac- 
cumulation of wisdom. This explained 
why top executives in Japan were old. 

Pay also lurgely depended on age and 
seniority within one company. As a re- 
sult of mutual trust, employees usually 
worked for the same company through- 
out tlVeir lives. 

Kanji Hane said the fundamental dif- 
ferences between German and Japanese 
altitudes were becuuse or totally diffe- 
rent cultures. 

“As a European, the German has al- 
ways been an individualist. The Japan- 
ese is pragmatic and regards himself as 
part of a community in which the intact 
family is still the most important ele- 
ment of society." 

Japan’s industrialisation, ushered in 
by the Samurais more than a century 
ago, was backed by all social classes, 
peasants, artisans, merchants. 

This consensus was still true. Germa- 
'ny, on the other hand, had not yet over- 
come the class-struggle phase. 

Akio Miyabayashi, president of the 
European Minolta Camera Company, 
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said: "The Europeans are descends 
of hunters, a society in which the sin*, 
ger always trios lo gain the upper hand 
We Japanese stein from a nation of p«. 
s a ills, a society in which only the com- * - L . 
muniiy counts. The individual hasufl* 
adapt.” 

1 . 

It was only a small step from realisioj 
this to issuing a warning to the Gtf- 
mans. i 

ci 

Kunji Hane, a scholar of the class®, 
pointed to the Greek cities of antiquity. | RESEARCH 
It was their individualism that eventual- 
ly led to their political insignificance.* ^ 1 1 

similar fate could befall the Germam SH/IOPl/) M AY 
economically. □JJiiVVKIAJ 

Akio Miyabayashi said relatively yjx ] • 1 

small differences in Japanese pay rath It. FI O' 1 1 €||1 Oil J 

had made NO per cent of the population o 

middle class. 

Competition on Japan’s domestic ITUehave fully settled down and feel 
market had become so murderous tlwti ** 8 reat ." German payload specialist 
was only natural for industry to s«t UlfMerbold repor ted from ion hoard the 
outlets abroad. The individual Japanese hwpean Spncelah on its inaugural 
backed his cnmpnnv and identified him- mission. 

self with it because he knew that if lit s P acela k was put into orbit by the US 
company sank, he sank with it. space shuttle Columbia and returned 

safely to eprth after 10 da vs in space. 

In Germany, lie said. industriousDft Merbold made this comment in Ger- 
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Spacelab experiments interspersed with 
English curses with a German accent 


W e have fully settled down and feci 
great," German payload specialist 


self with it because he knew that if tit 
company sank, lie sank with it. 

In Germany, he said, industriousBft 
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1 ,400 pages A4. indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM68.16 post free In 1 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. " • ! ' 


has been taken over hy the wish forexi Ban . It was one of the lew German sen- 
more leisure lime, something Japans icoces spo kcn on u mission that other- 
found hard lo understand. Reused English only. 

This prompted Kanji Hane to remart ^German astronaut even swore in 
“What is leisure liine’.MIardly niorelhui “ghsh as u rule whenever n experiment 
a moon that becomes particularly brifti u J lw rong 

in the light of toil." " C " ly duril1 » Spacelah’s 1 65 ter- 

ifiinal orbits, hut the mission specialists 
He canli micri on a less lyrical now- able to pul matters right for the 
"The Germans’ one-sidedly materially m pap, 

attitude towards work has gone beyond So the scientific outcome of the king- 
Iheir place of work and entered fan" 1 ) wed enterprise is already fell to have 
life, turning the social landscape into* been extremely useful. Some ex peri- 
desert." Jtntsevcn yielded twice the amount of 

If. g “ v f' h J s “"“lift “ f h i h ' of w ^ » While before results ere 

excessive individualism. Hace, for instance. 

He said the chances of German ind© They for one will not be able to say 
try regaining a leading position dep* FB while how successful their expen- 
ded largely on changes of altitude by is nave been, 
trade unions. ne ’ n feresting result has already 

Heinz Hildebrand r* 10 Ijf* in atmospheric research. 
(Die Well. 13 December^ Spacelab spectromeier has 

lor die first lime the presence of 
erium, or heavy hydrogen, in the 
■ ^ ik ® lmos Phere (at an altitude of 

i in Germany 

too *! lstn bution of deuterium and h>- 
is also significant. Inferences can 
tin, _[ awn 0n movements or, put more 
weather in the upper almos- 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

tel.: {061 51)336 61 



i, ' s ' m Ponant ir we are to find nut 
kr n Ul . polluiion in »hc atmosphere. 
L | or ' c acid from spras can gas 

Sphere h ° Wn ! ° CXisI ' n ,hc upper al ' 
ly eni ' ve Probes of the human sense 

ki er H Ce ° n aslronauls Merbold and 
^ brou ®^ 1 surprising findings 

° n * er astronauts spend in space. 
Sdjj [5 * e actively the sense of hulunce 
u,j’ test results may one day help, 
ifsjg , su ^ er From an impaired 
■.'Hi alanee and fits or giddiness. 
Uf opean Space agency scientists 


had bad luck with their microwave radar 
device that was to have plotted the 
earth's surface. 

It was unable to work us planned on 
account of :i fault in a transmission 
valve at (he outset of the Spacelab mis- 
sion. 

Spacelab was also unable to carry out 
materials trials designed lo pave the way 
lor the manufacture of a new design of 
turbine rotors. 

Other experiments with the three 
smelting furnaces, experiments largely 
devised in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, worked well. 

Two of the furnaces worked at 70 per 
cent of capacity, one at I 0 O per cent. 
The shortfall was due in pail in a num- 
ber of technical hitches that beset (lie 
maierials experiments throughout the 
mission. 

On one occasion Merbold inadver- 
tently threw the wrong switch, causing a 
short circuit. A crystal experiment that 
had been under way for eight hours was 
ruined as a result. 

Rut technical problems were not al- 
ways the reason why materials trials 
were abandoned prematurely. Repair 
hids were often called off by Nasa salciy 
experts. 

Nasa rules say that the temperature 
must never exceed 45°C anywhere inside 
(he cahin, so the payload specialists 
weren't allowed to take samples that had 
got stuck in the furnaces out until they 
hud cooled off. 

Spacelab’s maiden mission was not 
intended to be a one-off scientific event. 
Other missions are under preparation 
and will run alongside several years' 
evaluation of data from the first flight. 

In November 1984. for instance. 
Spacelab is planned to go into orbit with 
a payload of medical and materials tes- 
ting experiments. 

The pressurised cabin will not go up 
with Spacelab on its third mission, 
which is scheduled for March 1985. It 
will contain only pallets on which teles- 
copes will be set up to scour space. 

The supply devices for these instru- 
ments are la be housed in a special 
small cabin known us an igloo. 

The igloo, 1 .3 metres in diameter and 
two metres tall, will be installed in the 
open loading bay of the space shuttle 
alongside the instruments. 


The fourth flight, plunned for June 
1985, should be particularly interested. 

The Spncelah D-! mission (D for 
Deutschland) will he financed 100 per 
cent by the Bonn Ministry of Research 
and Technology. 

Its purpose will he lo continue the re- 
search begun on the nutiden mission. 
D-l will lake up the materials laboratory 
again, lur instance. 

Its payload will also include biologi- 
cal and medical experiments, including 
trials using laboratory animals and 
plants. 

Other tests will deal with telecom 
technology and navigation. 

In addition to about 20 research 
establishments in the Federal Republic, 
experiments will be sponsored by scien- 
tific institutes elsewhere in Europe and 
in the United Stales. 

The European Space Agency planned 
to manage two Spacelab missions of its 
own but hud to abandon the idea for 
lack of funds. 

Instead, Esa is now banking on the 
more distant future. For over a year Eu- 
ropean engineers have been working oil 
Eurcca, an unmanned platform Tor 
scientific experiments. 

Eureca is to be put into orbit by US 
space shuttle at un altitude of 330km, or 
206 miles, in 1987. It will rise under its 
own steam lo 50(Jkm, or 300 miles. 

It will then slay pul for about nine 
months before being retrieved by the 
space shuttle and brought back to Earth. 

That is not the last move in the game 
of manned European space research as 
currently planned. Esa would like to 
take part in a permanently manned US 
space station project on which American 
politicians may reach a decision in 1984. 

Europe would like to participate with 
individual manned modules to be taken 
up into space by space shuttle and 
linked up with the US station. 

Spacelab is envisaged as a module 
prototype. The new-look Spacelab has 
already been named Columbus. 

But the maiden mission had first to 
succeed before further work could go 
ahead on these more far-reaching plans. 

The Europeans used to be pupils of 
America in spuce research. Spacelab has 
shown them lo have emerged as equal 
partners. . Wolfgang Brauer 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, in December 1983) 


German physicist Ulf Merbold (at left, 
on the extreme right) has told a post-Spa- 
cclab Flight Press conference that more 
Europeans should be included In shuttle 
flight plans, otherwise it would be politi- 
cally difficult to sell European participa- 
tion in the project. Other members of the 
Spacelab crew are from left: John W. 
Young, the commander; Brewster H. 
Shaw; Robert A. R. Parker; Owen K. 
Garrlott;and Byron K. Llchtcnbcrg. 

(Photo: dpm 


Bonn to launch 
communications 
satellite 

B y the end of 1987 the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is to have a sa- 
tellite system of its own to relay data, 
text and TV transmissions. 

It will be code-named Kopernikus, 
and the Bundespost has placed the 
DMSI5m order with a consortium led 
hy Siemens. 

Other members of the consortium are 
ANT, MBB/Erno and SEL. They are to 
manufacture two operational satellites 
and a replacement, plus 34 ground sta- 
tions to transmit and receive signals. 

The first satellite is to he put into orbit 
hy Arinne, the European launcher 
rocket, in June 1987. It will he followed 
hy the second in March 1988. 

No. 2 will merely he on slandhy as a 
replacement immediately available and 
in position. No. 3 will stay in reserve for 
use if needed. 

Posts and Telecom Minister Christian 
Schwa r/.-Sehil ling has stressed that Ko- 
pernikus is n tailor-made system de- 
signed to exactly meet German require- 
ments. 

That was why the contract was awar- 
ded to a German consortium even 
though Siemens have yet In build a sa- 
tellite. But the Munich-bused electrical 
engineering has ample experience in 
project management. 

It would have cost !)M20()m to 
DMJlUlm less to buy a similar system in 
the United States, hut it would have 
been less suitable for the wider range of 
demands on which :i small country must 
insist. 

The German satellite is to he fitted 
out with i I transponders, or transmis- 
sion and reception units. 

It will be capable or handling a wide 
range of services, first and foremost new 
digital services such as fast text and data 
transmission and video conferences. 

Herr Schwarz-Schilling also sees Ko- 
pernikus as a welcome addition to tele- 
phone and duta links with Berlin. 

The bulk of capacity, seven transpon- 
ders. will be used to relay TV transmis- 
sions from studio to studio or feed them 
to cable TV networks. 

Future satellite contracts would be 
open to international bidders, he said. 
The order placed with German industry 
would give German companies an op- 
portunity of showing what they could do 
and help to safeguard jobs. 

Fifteen ppr cent of the order would be 
subcontracted to European suppliers. 

The consortium originally wanted to 
charge well over DM I bn for the system, 
the Minister said, but an acceptable 
compromise had been reached. 

Including launching costs and value- 
added lax the satellite system will still 
cost over DM Ibn, however. A company 
has been set up to market the satellite's 
facilities worldwide. 

■ Wolfgang Koch 

iKulncr Siacli-Atirelgtr. 14 December IVMj 
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The DM32m Henry the Lion gospels (example of an Illuminated page, left) will be kept at the Duke August Library, WollenbUt- 
tel, Lower Saxony (right), (Photos: dpn, Duke August Library, WolfenhQttel) 

■ BOOKS 

Mediaeval manuscripts the showpiece 
of an old Wonder of the World 

T" 1 he 1 2th century copy ofthe gospels ^ ^ '■ : ed by another spectacular purchase in 

, written for Henry the Lion sold at a , ’ 1978. That was when the Gernmnisches 


a l flS ights into 

UCalSCllcf £ | 

A children’s Bible from KOnigj^ llVCS Ol tllC 
near Frankfurt, has proved a «tf< 
hcslsener. Nearly seven million^ 

in 27 languages have been distribute i llOClllClilllS 
the past four years. 

It has heen translated into such 1 ^. rp^e Phoenician girl playing a lyre is a 
ser-known Latin American and Africa J mere three inches tall. The ivory sta- 
languages as Quechua and Guana ^[[e from SuarbrUekcn, now on show 
Lingula and Moba, Aymara and Mi Bonn, is much more important than 

gH £!, ,e \ ... ... . ber size would suggest. 

The initial idea was to give childRiii; h takes a full-length photograph to 
Latin American a little Bible ofifei ^ the attention she deserves to this 
own. It hus since become one of the hr farming reminder of a bygone age. 
gest and most successful projects nut, she can be seen on the cover of the 
an international Roman Catholic cfaiii dialogue that is such a superb accom- 

IV r\l : ■ 


Kirche in Not- Ost priest erh'Hfe bast; 
its version of the Scriptures on Mo 1 
Eckner's 1957 Little Bible, which »i 
adopted in 1979. 


pniment to the Early Phoenicians in 
Lebanon exhibition at the Rheinisches 
Lmdesmuseum, 

There she stands, reddish against a 
black background, seemingly winking at 


X written for Henry the Lion sold at a 
London auction for DM32.5m will be 
kept in the Duke August Library in Wol- 
fe nbQUel, Lower Saxony. 

The library was hailed as the Eighth 
Wonder of the World 300 years ago. 
many of its treasures would fetch a simi- 
lar price if they went on auction today. 

The library in which Leibniz and Les- 
sing once worked as librarians centres 
around the ornate Witheiminian Augus- 
teerhaHe. 

But the actual museum section is half 
a Bight of stairs further, down. It -is a 
fairly small, dark room with a concrete 
ceiling. And the three-fronted suspend- 
ed showcase gives the impression of a 
treasury. 

The walls are lined with volumes on 
ethics, military affairs, philosophy, rhe- 
toric and poetry - all or them testimo- 
nies to I0th and 17th century intellectual 
lire. 

The most impressive items, however, 
are the mediaeval manuscripts and 
books on. display in the showoase, 
among them several gospels. 

One is from the Helmarshausen Mo- 
nastery, where the illustrated Henry the 
Lion manuscript was written. But it was 
written 20 years later than the one com- 
pleted by a monk enlied Herimann for 
Henry, in 1175. 

It is known that the newer manuscript 
was presented by Landgrave Wilhelm IV 
of Hesse to Julius,. Duke or Wolfenbflt- 
tel.in 1573. 

Ip 1618, it. went to. the University of 
Helmstedt (now defunct), returning to 
Wolfenbflltel in 1815. 

The library's oldest gospel dates back 
to the first half of the 9th century and 
was produced at St. Martin’s Monastery 
inrTour?. 

It was intended Tor the Erslein Mo- 
nastery in Alsace, which was rounded by 
Irmingard, the wjfe of Emperor. Lqthar 
and daughter of Count Hugo of Tours. 

Another gospel produced in the 10th 
century is reminiscent of the Tours 
School with its conspicuous purple and 
gold combinations. 

This manuscript, which was made Tor 
the Corvcy Monastery, later found its 
way to the Monastery of Klus near Bad 
Gundersheim. ■ 

Another manuscript ; (stemming from 
the Convent of Wdltingerode near, Vie- 
rienburg) dates back to the 13th century! 

Among the other rarities are a collec- 




tion of Bibles, 5,000 incunabula and 
many speciality collections. 

The library's 600,000 volumes have 
made it a mecca of international 
research into the cultural history of Eu- 
rope, especially of the early modem age. 

The Henry the Lion gospels will nlso 
be the subject of extensive further re- 
search. > ■ 

The sensation caused by the return to 
Lower Saxony of this work was preced- 


ed by another spectacular purchase in 
1978. That was when the Germunischcs 
Nationaimuscum in Nuremberg paid 
DM4.2m at a London auction for an 
armband reputedly part of Emperor 
Frederick I Barbarossa's royal regalia. 

It was the museum's most expensive 
and probably most important purchase 
since 1955 when it bought the Ottoman 
Echternach Codex for DM 1 . i m. 

Like with the Henry the Lion gospels. 
Bonn subsidised the purchase ot the 
Barbnrossa armband, which is regarded 
as one of the prime examples of the me- 
diaeval goldsmith's art. - 

Gdnther A. finmdt 
(Nonlwcsl Zelliing,' K December I'UUj 


The charily was set up in I948,inilii But the experts say she would have 
ly to help the Church in Eustern Europ been blind. 

It relics entirely on donations. Its Bimi A || ,h e exhibits are illustrated in black 
to help poor and persecuted ChrisliL md while and colour. The photographer 
all over the world and 10 spread CM ns Monika Zorn of Saarhrilcken Uni- 
word among them. \ersity. 

The children’s Bible was a particulr The text is by Rolf Hachmann and his 
ly apt way of going about it, given it uafT and tells a great deal in plain Ian- 
half the population of Latin Ameriui page about how the Phoenicians lived, 
aged under 20. , Professor Hachmann, who holds the 

The version is specially adapted fi diair of prehistory ami early histury at 
the young, telling its tale in 72 sk Saarbrtlcken, has been digging in Leha- 
chapters on 64 pages of easy-to-readtr nan for the past 20 yeurs. 
interspersed with multicolour illusa Maps, drawings and aerial photos are 
l *°ns. , 1 funher guide to what life must have 

The first plans were for a print mat been like, but the catalogue can obvious- 
500,000 each in Spanish and Portiij* | y m go into details of cuneiform 
and 100,00(1 each in English and Frtw script. 

They were soon howled over by events Phoenician scripts, inscribed on day 
A few weeks after the project wasp uhleis and a jar handle, are among the 
senicd at the general conference of Lfi discoveries made and painstakingly dc- 


A ncient manuscripts, some more than 
1,000 years old, are being restored 
at G&ttingen University. They were writ- 
ten with reed quills on untanned goat 
and cair hide. Most are Koran frag- 
ments. 

They were found in the main mosque 
in Sanaa, the capital of North Yemen. : 

GQnter Brannahl, a ■ restorer at the 
university, negotiated for years before 
the Yemeni authorities allowed himiio 
bring the manuscripts to Germany. Most 
are still in North Yemen. 

Technical problems hindered efforts 
at restoration in North Yemen, although 
a special workshop was set up there. 

Brannahl has been commissioned by 
the : Bonn Foreign Ministry's cultural 
department, Gottingen University and 
the government, of North Yemen to de- 
velop techniques to restore this decaying 
testimony to Islamic culture. 

The^ discovery of the manuscripts, 
which are of rriajor importance to Koran 
research, dates back to- 1972 when the 
flat roof of the mosque developed a 
leak. . 

Repair workers- found the manu- 
scripts, 

"Some of the Korans were complete; 
but their pages were gummed up, form- 
ing a solid mass, like briquettes," says 
Brannahl. .1 

He made eight visits to the Yemen 
and thinks that it was the dry air of Sa- 
naa (altitude 2 t 5Q0m) that protected the 
parchments from total decay; ■ 

' ' When I first -saw the ..manuscripts, 
they were stuffed Into 14: potato isacks. 
We owe it to pur experience with, restor- 
ing manuscripts damaged in the war that 


Leaky roof led to discovery of 
1000-year-old Koran fragments 


we could even contemplate tackling the 
Koran job." 

In 1975, Hamburg orientalist Profes- 
sor Albrecht Noth was allowed to in- 
spect the manuscripts. He confirmed 
their value, but critised their condition 
and how they were stored. 

Until the Sanaa find, there were some 
600 known old Koran' fragments scatter- 
ed in museums and libraries throughout 
the world. 1 

Professo Noth, whom the Foreign Of- 
fice put in charge of the project in 1979, 
found some 25,000 Korans, Koran 
fragments and manuscripts in Sanaa. All 
but one per cent of the manuscripts arc 
religious! ' 

The oldest Kdran fragments iii Kufic 
script, date back to the 12th bentury, 

Professor Noth says that, despite the 
need for scientific cautjon, the finds can 

be described as sensational. 

'■ Since the Yemen authorities were re- 
luctant to let the manuscripts leave the 
country, he suggested, a .restoration 
workshop tp.be built by German experts 
should worlf on the manuscripts until 
sufficient local people could be trained. 

The workshop was set up at a cost to 
Bonn of DM250,000. The Yemen anti- 
quities authority provided the premises 
and a woman restorer specially trained 


Continued on page 11 n P herc( * Saiirhriltken archaeologists. 

ftey spent years on the outskirts of 

.. — ■ — ' Kamil el-Loz. a Lebanese village. The 

filial discovery was a stroke of luck, gi- 
Ka that Phoenician icinuins were not 
rtk # kUheteam were looking for. 

.O dlSCOVCfV Bui the first find whetted their uppe- 

. fiIi : an( 3 it wus followed by years of 

Pttient hard work. 

nran rraPTncflts ^ was carried out b y the u>i-<d 

& PMple, with whom Professor Huch- 

■twison friendly and familiar terms, 
by Brannahl began work together »> ^oge by what he has to say in the ca- 
an orientalist. 

But then the problems began. So® ,Ci W hav c excavated to a depth 
the ink started running during cleans ■ metres (24 ft, 3 in), unearthing a 

■ The Sanaa workshop's technical!* .PM palace and home and some of 
lities were not comprehensive enou?& M octets of the people who used them, 
thoroughly analyse the ink. The quest * «y include their customs and gods. 

1 > n iA iKa fTlimmeU f ^ expert* 3 rP n ra Ml I a 


tnorougmy analyse me urn. **' .Jim .1,. „ 

was, how to separate the gummed' B . ne , ex P erts are seldom prepared to 
pages without damaging the ntf er l ^ an venture tin opinion and 
scripts. Discolouration had to be rc 11 j«ate anything more definite, 
ved without harming the text. . ^ no1 ^een enough finds to 

It was not until Brunnahl's latest c LI, 0 . ® e *inile, especially as most are 
to the Yemen that he convinced the® . ragmenis and only a few items 
thorities that the manuscripts couldj ju Ce n reconstructed with the aid of 
be saved if he himself managed to® f **• 

the technical means. 1 ^.j ! the exhibits arc copies; the 


the technical means. 

He told them that he would 
take a small part of the find — ^ 
150 fragments and a complete Kor® 
to his Gottingen laboratory. 

Preservation and dating work isb* 
carried out in Gottingen. 

Lower Saxony's chimney sweeps' 
lied to the cause when it turned'out 
the laboratory needed soot from ^ 
place using only beechwobd. The? 


arc * n Beirut, where it is 
w ill survive the fighting. 

Wtio re,SCn, rt n0 ° nC surc w ^‘ tl , *' c 

tenp 1 r' mu,,uu rh wus damaged 

foressor Hachmann last visited it 
^•nning of the year. 

H Jf* ° r ° nze , limestone sinter, clay 
rpentine fa greenish stone) arc the 
r which the Phuenicians 

^obj as ”*° net * their household and 


,^«T*UQJectS 

was needed for the process of anaij^B ^ . ■ 

the ink. , KSe t 0 t;5!?’ shaped human forins 

Two cottages heated exclusively '^ u ch as an artistically bow- 

beech logs were found in the Soli i*?l W® caotioutt rR V ° 01 a Bundle 
gidn: : ■ reFerretl ,o in thc w"™ 


(SQddeuoche Zcltung. IS Decembtf 11 


Jr Person"). 

w as she the handle of .’ That is 
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Bronze statuettes from between 1550 and 1100 BC. 


one of the many questions unanswered 
at K umit el-Loz. Maybe comparable fi- 
gures will be found in other museums: 
that is one way in which we can get fur- 
ther than guesswork. 

The experts were likewise unable to 
work out the rules of a game for which 
ivory boards and a few figures 1 Were 
found. 1 

But prehistorians are convinced it was 
a religious game, some kind of snakes 
and ladders to the afterworld. 

The soul of the deceased hus to travel 
to the kingdom of the dead, the Hall of 
Osiris, and the experts even claim to be 
able to identify the Nile on the inlaid 
work of the board. 

It features marquetry animals, the 
Nile and, at Square 27, a grave. And if 
the player fails to reach his journey's 
end and complete the game, he will he 
dead for ever, according to Ancient 
Egyptian belief. 

The use to which Hal bronze plates 
and little staples were pm is clear. They 
formed part of a breastplate. 

Phoenician jewellery ulso deserves a 
mention. The girl with the lyre will in 
real life havc had at least silver jewelle- 
ry, and maybe gold. 

Enormous difficulties hud to he over- 
come before the Phoenician exhibits 
could he flown to Suarbrtlcken. Two 
Munich students describe in the cata- 
logue the fun and frustration of digging 
under pressure in (lie heat of the Middle 
East. But what was unearthed made it a 
fateful hour for archaeology, as staff of 
the Rheinisches Landesmuseum put it at 
the opening press conference. 

Professor Hachmann, who figures in 
the catalogue as plain Rolf Hachmann, 
can be proud of himself. 

His modesty compared oddly with the 
full lilies of the patrons of the exhibi- 
tion, Professor Dr Wolfgang Knics and 
H.E. M. Mahmoud Hammond. 


Continued from page 10 

American bishops 17 bishops from Spa- 
nish-speaking dioceses ordered 495,000 
copies. 

Tins response decicded the governing 
body of the Kdnigstein charity to ear- 
mark Sim for the Biblia del Nifib, or 
Spanish version. 

It was printed in Spain to cut costs. 
The postage rales for books mailed from 
Spain to Latin America are the same as 
for books posted to destinations in 
Spain. 

The project took a new dimension 
when the Haitian bishops asked for a 
Creole translation. Then came versions 
in South' American Indian languages 
such as Quechua. Guarani and Aymara. 

The Aymara translation has just been 
commissioned. It will be the last of this 
particular group. 

Translators include priests and lay- 
men, but are mostly missionaries in the 
countries in question. 

The smallest prim run so far was in 


M. Hammoud, the Lebanese ambas- 
sador in Bonn, stressed in his speech, 
which he made in French, that this was 
the first Lebanese exibition ever held in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

He was folsome in his praise of the 
work done by Proffessor Hachmann and 
his associates. They had made history 
come alive again in a fascinating man- 
ner. 

That is exactly what such excavations 
set out to do, within their obvious limits. 
His comment brought him inevitably to 
Lebanon today. 

Once dubbed the Switzerland of the 
Middle East, it was now torn apart, hu- 
miliated and disfigured. 

Heinz Mudrich 

(SanrhrDckL'r Zeiiuna. la Decern her |vR3) 



The lyre -playing girl In Ivory. 

(Plioias: Rheinischus l^iudesmuseum, Honn> 


Ancient Greek finds reveal the 
trading importance of Samos 


A n abundance of valuable and illu- 
minating finds have been made at 
the Hera sanctuary on Samos by the 
German Archaeological Institute, 
Athens. 

Progress was outlined at the traditio- 
nal Winckelniiinn celebrations in the 
Greek capital by the heud of the institu- 
te. Professor Helmut Kyriclei.s. 

Professor Kyricleis, who is also in 
charge of the Sumos dig. said the finds 
had considerably enriched our know- 
ledge of Ancient art. 

A large number of items imported 
from Egypt, the Near East and the Med- 
iteanean countries show yet again how 
important Snmos must huve been as a 
trading centre in the early days or An- 
cient Greece. 

Most finds were made in two wells 
that were filled in in the 7th century BC. 


1982 when 5,000 copies were published 
in Cnlo, a Western European Romany 
dialect, for distribution among gipsy 
children all over Europe. 

The children’s Bible crossed the Me- 
diterranean to Africa last year, with an 
Arabic version tyeing followed by trans- 
lations in Lingala and Malgache. 

.Translations in Asian, languages are 
already available, hut the emphasis in 
the near future is to be on Africa, due in 
part to mundane considerations. 

It is much easier to send books, to 
African countries than to Asja, where in 
many countries imported bodks are sub- 
ject to sweeping restrictions. 

The Bibles are distributed via dioce- 
ses. Bishops order copies from the inter- 
national office in Kdnigstein, which 
now enjoys financial support from the 
Papal Mission to Children. 

In Kdnigstein funds are then alloca- 
ted to arrange for the shipment of the 
number of copies ordered to each dio- 
cese. .* dpa 

l Die Well. I) December 198.1 j 


As (he urchuic strata lay deep down in 
the ground water, pumps lmd tn be run 
throughout the excavations. 

A number of wooden objects have 
survived under water, which is an unu- 
sual stroke of luck. They include pieces 
of furniture, equipment and statuettes. 

Ilierc is u very expressive head and 
part of the bust of a female statuette dat- 
ing back to the curly 7th century BC.’. 

The most important find, he said, svas 
a late 7ih century sickle-shaped sheet of 
bronze about 50 cm wide and depicting 
the fight hcLwcen Hercules and the two- 
headed Geryoneiis. 

The two fighters, animals, trees and 
birds are shown in masterly deluil. The 
work is embossed and engraved. 

The imports among the objects found 
include an Egyptian limestone statuette 
of Gods and a king, an Assyrian bronze 
beaker with a double lion's head, a 
bronze, statuette of a stag and an 8th 
century BC bronze "antenna" sword 
from Italy. 

All bronze finds were barely oxidised. 
Professor Kyrieleis noted in his annual 
report. . 

. The German Archaeological Insitute 
had also started excavations at Olympia 
eraly in 1983. Part of the south-western 
baths from the Roman era were un- 
earthed. 

They were still standing in metres of 
silt and particularly well decorated. 

At Tiryns the Lower Castle dig had 
been completed. It had brought to light 
240 clay idols from before 1 200 BC and 
potsherds and fragments of frescoes. 

At the Kerameikos in Athens digging 
continued. and restoration of containers 
found earlier was completed. 

They included a red amphora dating 
back to the mid-5th century BC and 
showing DemeLer in front of a pile of 
grain and a gaunt farmer with a basket 
who is obviously begging for grain. 

dpn 

(Kieler Njchrichtcn. IX December 
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A million marks worth of sex education 
material to be destroyed 


S ex education material valued ut 
DM I m is to be destroyed because of 
objections. The material, 219 copies of a 
film called Betriffi Se.xuafii.lt (All About 
Sex) and 80,000 information folders, has 
been controversial from the beginning. 

The folders have been in circulation 
since 1976, but a State Secretary at the 
Family Affairs Ministry, Werner Chory, 
said in reply to a question in the Bun- 
destag that they must be destroyed be- 
cause they downgraded moral standards 
and were inconsistent with the govern- 
ment's ideas on sex education. 

It was at one time unusual for Bonn 
to issue information material for 
schools. The states stressed their sover- 
eignty in education. They reserved their 
Education Ministries' right to accept or 
reject the use of the material in schools. 

In the end, only Hamburg, Bremen 
and North Rhine-Westphalia accepted 
the controversial information folders. 
But the North Rhine-'Westphalian Edu- 
cation Ministry left it to the teachers to 
decide whether lo use them or not. • ■ 
There were reservations in Bonn 
about the contents of the material, al- 
though “90 per cent of it was good to 
excellent,” according to Ministry press 
officer, Hartwig Mflbes. 

It is because of the ten per cent that 
the lot has lo be scrapped. 

The film was Intended for children 
aged 15 and over. 

Until 1981, anybody interested in the 


ftdtncr etaOt-SInsttflcr 


material could get it free of charge from 
the Centre for Health Information in 
Cologne. 

Supplies ran out and they were not 
reprinied until October 1982, when there 
was a change of government in Bonn. 
Distribution was then discontinued. 

What made the ten per cent so con- 
troversial? Mflbes points to one passage 
that reads: "There are many forms and 
degrees of love and affection. 'Sex only 
with love' can therefore not be a moral 
command, (n the final analysis it is only 
you who can answer the question whe- 
ther to have or not to have sex." (The 
crude German word bumsen, roughly 
equivalent to 'bang' in English, was used 
for intercourse). 

The authors saw no reason to insist 
that people must be married or ut least 
engaged before having sex. 

But the CDU concern is not the lan- 
guage but the content. 

Chory said in the Bundestag! “The 
material encourages sex even without 
love or deep emotional attachment. II 
calls into question such constitutionally 
protected institutions as marriage and 
family." 

Mflbes hastened to add that there was 
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Wives, children 
‘battered in 
normal homes’ 


no intention of turning back history and 
that the change of government in Bonn 
could not change the sex attitudes of the 
young. 

But he stressed that the government 
could not officially support the view 
that it should be left to the young them- 
selves to decide if, when and where they 
want to have sex. 

But what does the government want? 
Does it want to set age limits or 
introduce guidelines to enable young 
people to measure the depth of their af- 
fection? Why should there be rules and 
regulations for the most privute thing in 
the world? 

Some of the material is indeed ques- 
tionable. 

For instance: the fact that the stub- 
bornly lingering misconception of the 
harmfulness of masturbation is upheld 
on the grounds that "people with a bad 
conscience are easier to keep under con- 
trol than others." 

Though this is a psychological truism, 
it Is ridiculflus to turn it into a "criticism 
of the System." ("Anybody who wants to 
exercise power in a society will find this 
easier with people who have a bad con- 
science.'*) 

There are other logical somersaults 
which Critics regard ks equally "progres- 
sive" and wrong: "We live in n perfor- 
mance and competition-oriented soci- 
ety • • • 

‘‘Those who learn from childhood 
: that they must be belter than others (be- 
cause only this can earn promotion at 
school and later an apprenticeship) will 
find it difficult to be considerate and 
patient with a girlfriend or boyfriend." 

This could conversely suggest that 
anybody who is successful must of ne- 
’ cessity also be brutal and selfish. 

The illustrations also annoyed Heiner 
Geissler's Family Affairs Ministry. In- 
stead of the usual drawings there are 
many photographs of nudes. They arc in 
‘ no way pornographic. 

There is only one photograph that 
i might upset people. It shows homosex- 
uals having sex. But the crucial parts of 
: the anatomy are covered. 

It is understandable that (he govern- 
: mem does not want to endorse all views 
; expressed in the material. 

| Still, experts say that the controversial 
j material could provide tOpics of debate 
land dispute at school and in the paren- 1 
j tal home. Petra Gerstej 

j (KOIner Smdt- Anzeiger, 3 December 1 983) 


A buse, brutality and battering oc w 
more frequently in so-called norrl 
families than has been recognised, 
a study made for North Rhine-Wesifh 
lin's Ministry for Social Affairs. 

Tlie Lund Social Affairs Mimitti 
Professor Friedhelm Farthmann 
said in 80 per cent of crimes of violim, 
against children the offenders wend 
ther related to the victim or were pan,.' 
the family's circle of friends. 

He said that the report showed ik 
‘‘family violence is not due to spttu' 
circumstances. It is not a conseqitmj 
of illness in the family hor is it due; 
outside social factors. It is pari offai; 
life and conflicts even in the 'horn- 
family." 

The survey was made by the He* 

Foundation for Peace and Conflict Ri| 
search, Frankfurt. 

Conflicts that eventually culminate, 
in violence usually developed sloil; 
arising from tensions between fam’l 
members that eventually become W 
erahle, said the Minister. 

Children, the weakest members of ill 
family, often were caught in conlliJj 
between the parents or when there ^ 
family difficulties. 

Some 30, (HID cases of severe cfc 1 i 
abuse occurred every year, Farthmir 

said. in estimated one million ethnic 

But experts regarded this figure! ;/\Germans still live in the Oder- Neis- 
only the tip of the iceberg. Thcyestia xarea of present-dav Poland that used 
ted the number of annual child ate u be part of the German Reich, Bonn 
euses at 400,001*. "Several hundred A ; m. 

dren are beaten to death by their F* 1 • In a letter to (.‘DU Bundestag Ml* 
every year," said the minister. Cart Oho Lcnz, Minister of Slate at ihe 
He deplored the fact llml oulsidf itaeign Office Alois Merles has stressed 
rarely report or recognise euscs of abt fiat the Federal Republic of (iermany 
Professor Elisabeth Trube-Becktt Nan obligation to protect I hem. 
forensic medicine specialist, said tk He admits that the Pol is h government 
parents kept using the same subterfuf Uisthis com mil meat in mind in some 
that frequently convinced even do® Hem by dm terms of the bilateral 
and social workers. laments on exit facilities lor ethnic 

The most common were that theebi nrrnansfrom this region. 

Tell down the stairs or off a chair, lN “N he emphasises that Bonn is keen 
pulled dowii the tablecloth with a pd 55W Warsaw acknowledge and imple- 
. tea oh it or that it banged its to W Jhe national rights of its German 
against the edge of the sldve orthetd angrily, especially respect for and use 
Farthmann quoted statements I ,™°' rra “" language in church and 
women in hom.es for battered womei . ■ 

being particularly significant. Tilt' ’““ "Shis Were observed the pres- 
formation had been systematically « m-pT 1 ? G' r ™ns keen lo migrate 
lected and analysed over five years. Republic from iheir home- 

‘the brutal battering * 
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The continuing burden of 
the rucksack German 


O ver 12 million Germans ended the 
warns refugees. They had lost their 
Iceland, been separated from their 
(unities and headed west on u danger- 
ios and dramatic refugee trek. 

Professor Utz Jeggle and a group of 
Tubingen students have interviewed sur- 
fnors to find out how they came to 
zfms with life as refugees. 

Twenty students from the Ludwig 
Inland Institute at Tubingen University 
jiterviewed 50 expellees from former 
German territories who now live in the 
Htuilingen and Tubingen areas. 

The aim of the two-year survey was 
n; to reconstruct history and the past 
lotto probe the “long-term effects that 
find expression in memories and urc not 
lilhout influence on the shape the pre- 
stnt takes." 

The students first interviewed people 
they knew; all but two of them were the 

The ones that 
didn’t trek 
after the war 


He said that they conveyed a 


! Consciousness 

t ■ -" ■< 

j . Continued, IfOfn page. 13 

1 interpret them in that light. ’These are 
jthe true problems people must soLve to- 
gether." 

j Professor Cfeutzfeldt strfjsstfs JthM ' 
jdoes not detract from the' scientifically 
> substantiated fact that a nprroajly fuiw*. 
ftioning brain is the precondition of 
i consciousness, it also does not detract 
■'from the fact that disorders of cons-, 
jciousness have to do with disorders of 
-brain functions. This justifies. scientific. 
• brain research. „ ‘ , l : ;l ' ‘ 

Horst Meermann 

; i (Diufifches AllgertiirtnSDlnntagstet,'; 
' - . 4 Dc«mber.l983L 


)e reduced in the general in- 
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' ' ... ( Asn living in the KaJi- 

“ There are some 350 to 43U ww-jvaa, formerly Kflniesberu rcaion 

fl Wth -dhlldrep living in North ( JX'^*958 and 1982-520 ethnic Cier- 
^estphaban homes for battered granted exit permits by the 
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children of expellees. The main aim of 
this first exercise was to acquaint them 
with the technique of biographical inter- 
viewing. 

The second move consisted of coinci- 
dental interviews in a part of a Swabian 
industrial town where refugees made up 
a substantial percentage or residents. 

The aim at this stage was to find out 
how willing people were to be inter- 
viewed and what special difficulties 
arose during interviews. 

The third and final stage of the survey 
consisted of interviews on specific sub- 
jects, such as the old homeland, the im- 
portance of religion, Ihe reaction of lo- 
cal people and what they remembered, 
the role of officials of refugee organisa- 
tions and the attitude of the second ge- 
neration. 

I he findings came us a surprise to 
Professor Jeggle und his students."The 
picture of the refugee as painted by re- 
fugee organisation," he says, “differs 
substantially from the reality we encoun- 
tered." 

Expellees may still not be entirely in- 
tegrated, but with few exceptions none 
want to return to their old homelands. 

It may have been painful hut they 
have come to accept that other people 
have now made a new home where they 
once lived and, as one interviewee put it. 
"have lived there longer than I did.” 

Ihe sense of loss and their fellow* 
country men's inability to evenly share 
the hurtle ii of their inislriminc were 
wounds the scars of which still existed 
;uul Intel not even healed in the second 
generation. 

Yet lew if any refugees now want to 
go back. It is left to the children in many 
c.ihcs lo visit the old homeland, and they 
have mostly arrived at forms of reconci- 
liation that were alien to their parents. 

Their parents want to remember the 
old country as it is in their dreams and 
was in bygone days when they were 
younger and happier. 

The paintings, snupshots and arts and 
crafts from their old homeland with 
which they decorate their home? are of- 
ten the only access they retain. 


A further finding that surprised Pro- 
fessor Jeggle was that most of the people 
he und his students interviewed clearly 
blamed what had happened to them on 
the war fought by Nazi Germany and on 
German war crimes. 

A majority of the refugees interviewed 
did not share the view still held by many 
officials of refugee organisations that 
crimes and injustice by the one side 
must be set against crimes and injustice 
by the other. 

“Revanchists in the sense of the 
I950s-slyle rollback theory no longer 
exist. We found to our surprise that the 
majority of refugees were on the side of 
the peace movement." 

For many expellees the welcome they 
were given in the West came as almost 
as great u shock as their expulsion itself. 

Realising that their fate hud been the 
result of Nazi policies they were expect- 
ing greater solidarity in the West; what 
happened was that they were mostly re- 
jected as aliens. 

They were not accepted as fellow- 
Germans and often referred to as Polaks 
or rucksack Germans. Many remember- 
ed being begrudged their reparations 
payments by non-refugees. 

"Every refugee had a farm — on the 
Moon," one interviewee recalled, 
echoing a view widely held by those 
who didn't qualify for wartime and im- 
mediate post-war loss indemnification 
of this kind. 

Professor Joggle says prejudice of this 
kind led to ill-will that made full inte- 
gration difficult or impossible. What is 
more, its traces arc still apparent. 

To some extent they have even been 
found to have been trunsmiled to the se- 
cond generation, particularly in respect 
of speech problems encountered. 

Many refugee children may have 
grown up in Swabia but fail to led any 
inclination to speak the local dialed. As 
they prefer not to speak their parents' 
dialect either they generally speak siwn- 
durd German. 

Asked where they eurne from, most 
rclugce children give vague answers. 
"Where is home?'* they ask, or: “I don't 
need one," Such comments signify pro- 
blems of identification their generation 
still has. 

Professor Jeggle feels this shows the 
refugee problem has a long-term effect: 
"Refugee status creates not just econo- 
mic hut also, und primarily, mental pro- 
blems that last for longer than one gen- 
eration. 

"This ought to be food for thought, 
especially as refugees and expellees arc 
an ongoing phenomenon in the pre- 
senl-day world." Michael Wc „ ir 

(SaarbrQckcr Zcilung, 10 December 1983} 
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Concern over 
dropping 
rate of birth 

O ver the past 1 1 years the number of 
Germans in the Federal Repub- 
lic lias declined by nearly 1.5 million, 
but the decline that lies ahead will be 
much more drastic, Bonn civil servants 
say. 

The define since 1972 has brought the 
number of Germans down to 56,870,000, 
but the total population has declined by 
a mere 70,000 to 61,430,000 because the 
number of foreign residents has gone up 
by u million to 4,530,000. 

These figures are from a population 
report drawn up by an inter-Minislerial 
working party in Bonn for submission to 
the Cabinet for consideration. 

The report was presented to (he Press 
by Horst WalTenschmidt, parliamentary 
stale secretary at the Bonn Interior Mi- 
nistry. 

At this rate there will be only 52.14 
million Germans left in the Federal Re- 
public by the tum of the century and a 
mere 38.28 million by the ycarr 2030. 

By the turn of the century the number 
of foreign residents is expected to in- 
crease to roughly seven million. This is 
expected to pose serious challenges to 
the political system as a whole. 

The report stresses that since 1974 the 
Federal Republic has had the world's 
lowest birth rate, over n third tower than 
the rate needed to stabilise the popula- 
tion. 

Details have outnumbered births since 
1972. In 1971 there was a surplus of 
47,856 live births; a year later (he num- 
ber of deaths exceeded births by 84,6H4. 

In Ihe first half of the I9(i(»s there 
were over a million births a year. Bet- 
ween 1974 ami 1982 (his iiimier was al- 
most halved. 

T he increase in number of foreign re- 
sidents lias been due (o a fairly high 
birth rate and a net surplus in migration. 

According to the forecast for the turn 
of the century there will he roughly 1.5 
million foreigners from nnn-LF.C coun- 
tries who have lived in (iermany for ut 
least 20 years and a further 2.1 million 
who have lived here for over a decade. 
About 400,000 will have been natural- 
ised. 

Changes in population pattern rather 
absolute number arc of greuter impor- 
tance for polili^i decision-making. By 
2000, for instance, the proportion of un- 
der- 18s in the population is expected to 
decline from 22.4 to 18.9, and by 2030 lo 
15.3 percent. 

The percentage of over-65s will in- 
crease correspondingly from 15.1 now to 
23.8 in about 50 years' time. 

For purposes of social security this 
means that ratio of pensioners to em- 
ployed people will remain constant until 
tbe mid-1990s, gradually worsening 
from the turn of the century and pro- 
gressively deteriorating. 

If the birth rate remains unchanged, 
national insurance will need to increase 
from 18.5 to 35 percent of gross income 
in pension fund contributions.. 

Alternatively, pre-tax pensions would 
have (o be roughly halved. ' 

. The working party concludes that 
from the turn of the century social secu- 
rity, especially the care of ageing citi- 
zens, will be an increasing problem. 

Labour market trends, especially job 
prospects for juveniles, are expected lo 
: remain problematic until 1990. 

. , Stefan Hcydeck 

(Die Well. 15 December 19X3) 




